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JOHNSTON &MURPHY ~~. 


Shoe for Men, “4 * | 


oe. - 
Style supremacy is by no means alc aat O / ee 
the sole basis for J & M Shoe —_ pent fe 
reputation. It is the underlying _— MOET nn 
excellence of leathers and crafts- ) ~—m* os 


manship which maintains this — 
¥ style long after the useful life of 
| the ordinary shoe, which makes 
Johnston & Murphy Shoes, in the 
final analysis, footwear of genuine 
economy. 


dla... vs 


‘MARK (JE SHOE 
Newark, N. J. 
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Crew Race 


MAYFAIR SPORT OXFORD, No. 505 
This distinguished model in white buckskin trimmed 
with dull calf, suitably pinked and perforated. Also 
obtainable in white buck with tan trim, No. 504. For 
sale by a leading dealer near you. Ask for style booklet. 
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Wins 


; : : 
sso a - Famous Tour de France 


prize of European motordom, which 
has been won for two successive years 
by Hudson built cars, 


THIS YEAR LAST YEAR 


Again Hudson scores 100% in winning 
the highest honors in the nine-day 
Tour de France, most celebrated of the 


annual tests staged on the European 
continent. 





Against eighty-seven cars from every 


country competing, Hudson’s Great 
Eight won the Ansaldo trophy for 
starting on cold motor, most efficient 
braking and greatest hill-climbing abil- 
ity. It also won the Gold Medal for 


completing the Tour and its many tests 
for speed, acceleration, hill-climbing, 
economy, brake tests and all-around 
reliability, without a single penalty. 
The Essex Challenger was also awarded 
the Gold Medal for flawless perform- 
ance throughout the Tour. 





in reliability, performance, economy and 
The second successive winning of the yalue, in such noted domestic trials as 


Tour de France is important chiefly as Challenger Week, which the entire United 
it confirms what these cars have proved States witnessed. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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that makes this record possible ! 
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You will recognize it in an instant ator, look for the Monitor Top 
by its attractive modern design. _ first of all—an exclusive feature 
The Monitor Top which contains of General Electric Refrigerators. 
the hermetically sealed-in-stee] Prices now start as low as $205 
at the factory and most people 
buy on our easy time payment 
plan. For an illustrated booklet, 
address Section H-6B, Electric Re- 
frigeration Dept., General Electric 
In selecting your electric refriger Co., Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL:*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


mechanism is the symbol of eco- 





nomical refrigeration. Its splendid 
performance record merits the 


name—Monitor Top. 


Joinus inthe General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on anation-wide N.B.C. network. 
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Chicago’s Northwestern Avenue Bridge— 
“before” and “after” using Zenitherm ! 


“Ugly ducklings” 


ae years ago Chicago had an“ugly duck- 
ling”—the Bridge House and Approach 
of its State Street Bridge. It was decided to try 
Zenitherm with the thought that if it made good, 
as we said it would, on this all weather test, 
they wouldalso“Zenitherm” their Northwestern 
Avenue Bridge. This Northwestern Avenue 
Bridge had just recently been completed ...and 
plans are also being made to beautify other 
“ugly ducklings” with Zenitherm. 

Zenitherm is a fabricated material that looks like 
Italian marble—withstands the elements like 





made beautiful! 


quarried stone—yet can be worked like wood! 
No less than 21 different color tones! Think what 
this means when Zenitherm is used as a flooring 
ot for walls, indoors! Beauty! Durability! Moder- 
ate Cost! Other prominent indorsers of Zeni- 
therm’s practical beauty include the owners of 
America’s finest homes, apartments, clubs, hotels, 
offices and public buildings. Your architect or 
decorator can tell 

you all about it. Or 

we shall be happy to g / 
send you descriptive fA Tome, i 


literature. May we? 





7 ENZEERM 


ZENITHERM COMPANY, Inc., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
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Jim HENRY’S GUARANTEE: 
2 MORE good 
shaves per blade 


No matter what model of what razor 
you use, I guarantee you 2 more shaves 
(of course, I mean good ones) from 
every blade! Money back if I’m wrong. 
Check me up. Take a new razor, and 
count up the shaves. Better shaves? 
Why they'd have to be. When Men- 
nen gives you 2 more per blade, they 
must be better. 

Remember, too, that Mennen alone 
gives you two kinds of shaving cream 
...Menthol-iced and Without Menthol. 
Both give that clean, comfortable 
Mennen shave. Both build up a fine, 
quick lather in any water. Mennen 
Without Menthol is smoothand bland. 
Menthol-iced lather has a triple-cool 
tingle all its own. Both creams are 
typically Mennen ... that’s the main 
point...and my guarantee covers 
them both. Take your choice. 

And if you don’t want to buy a 
tube of Mennen, shoot in the cou- 


pon and I'll send j« be , 


youa free trial tube. 
Mennen Salesman 


Mennen Talcum for Men removes face shine 
and doesn’t show... absorbs facial oils that 


come out during the day. Great afier a bath, too. 


MENNch 


SHAVING CREAMS 





MENTHOL-ICED 


WITHOUT MENTHOL 
THE MENNENCO., Dept.T-6, NEWARK, N. J. 
Jim Henry: I've got a new blade all ready. Send me 
a free trial tube and I'll take the count. 


OSend me Mennen Menthol-Iced 
Send me Mennen without Menthol 
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“Shade of Marshall” 
Sirs: 

Reading your Judiciary in Time, Feb. 24, 
about appointment of and opposition to Mr. 
Hughes for Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
reminded me that I have in my library Cos- 
mopolitan magazine of 20 years ago, copy for 
November 1910, with an article “Will Hughes 
Make Good,” by Alfred Henry Lewis. Looks 
like Mr. Lewis was amusing himself, writing 
ten pages of philippics specially for Mr. Hughes. 


Started from cradle, when “Baby Hughes” 
was born in Glens Falls in the State of New 
York and the parents took baby Hughes to 


church, where he was baptized “Charles Evans” 
for, so far as I learn, reasons wholly of euphony. 
At some other place in his article calls Mr. 
Hughes ‘shade of Marshall.” 

About Mr. Hughes’ whiskers he says: “Of 
hair and beard he has enough to make nests for 
twenty orioles.” 

On p. 727 of this article, under a good photo- 
graph of Mr. Hughes, there is the following re- 
mark ih fat print: “HUGHES ann SUPREME 
JUDGESHIP! Mr. Taft ought never to have 
named him. The senate ought never to have 
confirmed him. He was no more meant for the 
position than was Boss Murphy for the rector- 
ship of Trinity Church.” 

Ho Ho! Ha Ha Ha! Mr. Hughes will have 
a good laugh on this now and Mr. Lewis will 
get a fine kick out of it, as inspired prophet of 
coming events. About Mr. Hughes’ literary 
tastes he says: “For the past twenty-four 
years Mr. Hughes has cultivated Dumas, and 
knows more about Athos, Porthos, D’Artagnan 
and Aramis than did the mothers who bore 
GA: <.53° . 

Joun H. KrenzELLOock 

United Verde Copper Co. 

Clarkdale, Ariz. 





Antiair Gunnery 
Sirs: 

In your issue of June 2, p. 13, under Army 
& Navy, “Smart & Efficient,’ “The Attack,” I 
note your statement that . one fighting 
plane after another shot screaming down in 
power dives of attack, at speeds (250 m. p. h. 
and more) impossible to meet with defensive 





| 


gunfire.” 

I, being a Coast Artilleryman of the Regular 
Army, much interested in and having served 
with the Antiaircraft Artillery, rise to ask two 
questions, to wit: 

What is a power dive of attack? 
never heard the expression before. 

Why are these power dives of attack 
possible to meet with defensive gunfire? 

In the interest of maintaining the habitual 
accuracy of statement employed by Time, | 
would suggest that your reporters be instructed 
to inform themselves regarding the accomplish- 
ments of the Antiaircraft Artillery before they 
make further statements concerning the possi- 


bilities of defensive gunfire _ 
H. C. Barnes 
Colonel. 


I have 


im- 


Coast Artillery Corps., U. S. A. 

Chicago, IIl. 

To antiaircraft artillerymen all credit 
for their accomplishments. But the fact 
remains that, pending the perfection and 
installation of multi-barreled machine 


guns, sound-detection and other defensive 
devices, the U. S. Navy’s opinion is that 
defense for battleships against attack from 
the sky, must be zm the sky, 7. e. by air- 
planes launched from cruisers, battleships, 
carriers.—Ep. 





Louisianimals 
Sirs: 

Time has an unpleasant, if careless, insistence 
on giving the impression that the people of 
Louisiana are Louisianimals. What scarce news 
Time gives of this state tends more toward 
creating a picture of an indolent people ruled 
by a crazy governor and the dictates of a dying 
Democracy of the “Bible-Belt’’ South than a 
rather up-to-date state, very low in lynching 
scores, solidly for the repeal of Prohibition, and 
the matrix of much valuable thought. 

I have called to your attention before that 
there are such things as bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in Louisiana. My letter 
mentioning the death of beloved Bishop Sessums 
was published, but you seem to think that ended 
the matter, that perhaps Louisiana would be 
bishopless thereafter. 

May I point out that the Right Reverend 
James Craik Morris, native of Louisville, Ky., 
graduate of Sewanee (University of the South) 
and the University of Louisville, a pleasant 
memory at churches in Madison, Wis., Dallas, 
Tex., and Louisville and at present missionary 
bishop at Ancon, Panama Canal Zone, has re- 
cently been elected Episcopal bishop of Louisi- 
ana, and has accepted. 

Certainly a line or two in “Milestones” could 
chronicle this fact along with the announcement 
of elections of other bishops. Isn’t a_ bishop 
more important than the death of a bull or a 
camel (Time, June 2)? I have a hunch that 
this is a good steer. ... 
WitiiaM A. BELL Jr. 
New Orleans, La. 

— 


Ingagi 
Sirs: 

In vain have I waited for Time’s admirable 
“Cinema” Editor to report and expose Jngagi, 
Sir Hubert Winstead’s African picture with sup- 
plied sound effects, which has startled staid 
Denver by its sensational and _ supposedly 
“scientific”? shots. 

Sir Hubert claims to be a scientist yet we 
all know that no one has found or can find 
“half breed children” of apes, that native women 
associate on friendly terms with giant anthro- 
poids. 

I feel that the public and especially Time 
readers should be warned by “Cinema” against 
“scientific” pictures which deceive the hoi polloi 
by sensuous and sexy “faked shots.” . 

JosepPH HARRINGTON 

Denver, Colo. 

The cinema /ngagi was not reviewed by 
TrM_E because, when the film was rejected 
by Motion Pictures and Distributors of 
America, Inc., Time supposed that would 
be the last of Jngagi, but “Congo Pictures 
Ltd.,” the producers, are reported doing 
a thriving business with independent dis- 
tributors. National Better Business Bu- 
(Continued on p. 8) 
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Make this Chart your Guide 


This abbreviated chart shows the correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil for most passenger cars. You will find the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your Mobiloil dealer’s. 








Auburn 6-85 
“ — 6-66A, 6-80, 76 


other models 


Chandler..... 
Chevrolet... . 
Chrysler 70, 77 
“Imperial... 
other models 
Dodge Bros..... 
Durant 614 





other models 
Elear 6-70, 7§ .....:. 
a other models 
Erskine... .. 
Essex sie abadetecie alk 
Ford Model A....... 
S Men T2605 
Franklin . ee 
Gardner 6-cyl. 136... 
7 Bcc aseee 
Graham and 
Graham-Paige 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
LaSalle 
SOUR, Sios's ck sce ndi 
Marmon Big 8, 75, 8-79 
os other models 
Moon 6-72 
BRB cc vce ‘ 
os other models 
Nash Twin Ig. 8, 490, 
Advy.é,Sp.6, Pwin Ig.6 
Nash (other models) 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Packard 
Peerless 61, 











- ‘other models 


Plymouth. 
Pontiac..... . 
Reo (all models) ..... 
Studebaker Com'der 8 
a President 8 
” other models 
Whippet. 
Willys-Knight 
Windsor 6-69,6-72,6-75 
4 other models 
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News... if you drive a 


Ford x... Hudson 
De Soto Dodge 


A new grade of Mobiloil is 
offered to scientifically 
meet the lubrication 


problem of your car... 


In the cars listed above, and in certain models 
of other cars listed in the chart at the left, we 
recommend the use of the new Mobiloil “AF” — 


Because — it will stand up better under the 
higher engine temperatures of today’s fast driv- 
ing, and last longer. 


Because —it is heavier in body than Mobiloil 


“A” and lighter than Mobiloil “BB”. 


Because—it is made by the makers of the 
world’s leading quality oils. 

Because — it is the result of thorough engine and 
lubrication study by the most experienced staff 
of lubrication scientists in the world. 
Because — it is made by the vacuum process in 
the world’s most modern lubrication plants. 
Because—it is made from the world’s finest 
crudes, selected by the outstanding authorities 
on scientific lubrication. 


Because — it sells at 30 cents a quart (35 cents in 


Southwest, Mountain, and Far Western States). 


Add to the performance of your good car, the 
improved performance correct lubrication can 
give it. Let your Mobiloil dealer drain your 


crankcase today and refill with this outstand- 


ing new lubricant. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


Mobiloil “AF 
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In fair weather or foul... 


Western Electric backs up 
your telephone service 


In foul weather, just as in fair, Western 
Electric backs up the Bell System with 
all the apparatus and supplies needed 
to restore, maintain or expand your 
telephone service. 

This Company manufactures tele- 
phone equipment of every sort, with 
a skill acquired through 50 years’ ex- 
perience. At 32 warehouses it holds 
great reserves of telephone material 
available for shipment day or night. 


West Cli EI ec; J Cc il en | 


> 


It delivers and installs the apparatus 
when and where needed. 

The large scale manufacture of stand- 
ardized equipment, too, is an economy. 
So is the concentrated purchasing— 
a responsibility that Western Electric 
undertakes for the telephone compa- 
nies of the Bell System. All in all, here is 
a work of mass production, purchasing 
and distribution which for size and 
complexity has no parallel in industry. 





1818 conversations at one time can 
be carried on through this new type 
cable. It contains 3636 insulated 
wires within a diameter of 254 ins. 








The flying telephone laboratory in 
which Western Electric airplane 
telephone equipment has been de- ; 
veloped by the Bell Laboratories. 
Provision for communication be- 
tween ground and plane marks a 
great forward step in flying. d 





—— 


One of the 18 materials in your I 
telephone is rubber from the | 
plantations of Sumatra. Western 

Electric goes to market in every 

corner of the world, 
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In Colonial days the 

town watchman sound- 

ed the fire alarm with 
his rattle. 


~) 








Saving Millions of Dollars 


he effective way to fight fire is to get ahead of the 


fire and prevent it. 


That also is the only way to keep fire insurance rates 
down. Reduce fire loss and you reduce the cost of 


protection. 


Mutual Fire Insurance companies recognized these 


facts almost a century ago. Fire preven- 
tion has been the mainspring of their 
effort ever since. 

If mutual companies had set up this 
ideal of conservation for the purpose of 
showing profits, it would be merely 
good business practice. 

But the point is— and it should be of 


interest to every property owner — that 
mutual companies are not concerned 


with profit but with saving—and savings are returned 


to policyholders. 


of his premium. 
In total it has meant a saving of many millions of 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies — 


9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars—have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars—have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


pany this ideal has meant a saving of from 20% 


For the individual policyholder in a mutual fire com- 


to 50% 


dollars a year—a fact of considerable 
significance to the business men of 
America. : 

Every property owner should thor- 
oughly understand the mutual plan of 
insurance. A booklet will be sent on 
request with the assurance that there 
will be no personal solicitation. Address 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 2201-C, 


180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


jo hiateal ire omsmeranes 
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The Silver King Series on Famous Golf Holes No. 3 


‘The 4th at Lido 
“No finer 2-shot hole in golf” 








“T VEN in calm weather which is rare,” says the Lido Club 
Champion, “the ‘Furious Fourth’ requires length and 
finesse from tee to green. As the plan shows, there’s water, 
water everywhere and plenty of wire-like grass growing in 
the sand that flanks the fairway. 

“Here’s how I fry to play it. If I have a following wind, 
I attempt to reach the small patch of fairway (B) with my 
drive. (This oasis is only 100 yards long and 30 yards in 
width.) If the drive is ‘short’, i. e., of less than 200 yards 
carry over the water and sand, you are knee high deep in eel 
grass. A perfect second from (B), with long iron or wood, 
will carry the final water and sand hazards to the elevated 
fairway in front of the green or to the green itself (C) for a 
possible and rare birdie. 

“If the wind is at you, the only logical way is to go the long, 
long trail around to the left. The good tee shot will come to 
rest near position (1) and a screaming second will clear the 
depths to (2) calling for a well placed third to the carpet.” 


The 4th at Lido—505 yards, par 5. The Lido course is situated at Long 
Beach, Long Island, N.Y. It is one of the world’s great golf courses. 


SILVER KING 


THE WORLD’S FINEST GOLF BALL 
Now 85c—$10 by the dozen 
John Wanamaker NewYork, Sole United States Distributors for the SilvertownCo., London 
© 19 
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reau, Inc. has exposed, and the American 
Society of Mammalogists has condemned, 
the picture on many counts, including the 
following: 

1) The “unholy alliance” of ingagi and 


| human females is scientifically absurd. 


2) The ingagi (gorillas) shown are 
orang-utans, a Hollywood chimpanzee, a 
masquerading man. 

3) The “pygmies’ 
children. 

4) The “Sir Hubert Winstead, F. A. S. 
(also F. R. G. S.)” and the “Captain 
Swayne, young American big-game hun- 
ter,” supposed explorer-authors of the pic- 
ture, are utterly unknown if not fictitious 
persons. 

5) Gross fakery is apparent from the 
inclusion as ‘African’ properties, of an 
armadillo (found only in the Americas), 
California pepper trees, a turtle with shells 
and wings glued on.—Ep. 
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St. John’s Bread 
Sirs: 

In the article on “EGYPT, Locusts,” in 
Time, for May 26, the author displays a better 
knowledge of scripture than of natural history, 
when he quotes St. Matthew on John the Bap- 
tist to prove that “locusts are good to eat.” 

The locusts which St. John ate with wild 
honey are the dried pods of the carob tree 
(Ceratonia Siliqua), a member of the bean 
family. These pods are sold in the Italian 
quarter of this city under the name of “St. 
John’s Bread,’’ which is corroborative evidence 
of the foregoing statement. 

Tuomas BesseLt KIDNER 

New York City 


_ gene 


Wrong Giant 
Sirs: 

Not that it is of material significance, but in 
the interest of exactitude even in connection 
with our folklore, you err, do you not, in 
reference to Jack-the-Giant-Killer in the intro- 
duction to the article on Prohibition in your 
current issue. It was not the beanstalk giant 
who was slain by cutting down the beanstalk 
with a hatchet . .. but the crafty two-headed 
Welsh monster. 

It happened that I had just read the story of 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer to my little daughter. ... 

W. Russet Tytor 

Urbana, IIl. 

——_- 





Starrett & Eken’s Manhattan 
Sirs: 

We note in your issue of June 9, p. 46, that 
you credit the Thompson-Starrett Co. as being 
the builders of the Bank of Manhattan Company 
Building in this city. The Bank of Manhattan 
Company Building is owned by the Starrett 
Corp. and was built by their wholly owned 
subsidiary, Starrett Brothers and Eken, Inc., 
who are also the builders for the new Empire 
State Building . .. to be the world’s highest .. . 

We have no doubt that the mistake came 
through similarity of names and that you will 
be glad to correct this when called to your 
attention. It is of great importance to this 
company that it be corrected as early as possible 
and we would appreciate your action in the 
matter, 

Anprew J. EKEN 
Vice President 

Starrett Brothers and Eken 

New York City 

To Starrett Brothers and Eken, apolo- 
gies and due credit.—Eb, 


> 








Boiled & Roasted 
Sirs: 

Notice that in last Sunday’s syndicate Will 
Rogers pulled many blurbs to the fact that you 
are a neat mag. Will also endorses Beechnut 
gum. Is this the beginning of a great advertis- 
ing war to secure the talents of a cowboy comic? 
Avoid that future ennui, reach for Time instead 
of a Beechnut, It’s Boiled and Roasted. 


Gordon KENNON 
Daytona Beach, Fla, 
(Continued on p. 12) 
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The new building of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation—at 67 Broad Street, New York 
—headquarters of Postal Telegraph Company 


Commercial Ql America Mackay 
































w lowER 


symbolizes the vast 
expansion of the 


International System 


. . that flashes messages by 
radio .. by wire .. by cable 


VISIT to the International System’s soar- 

ing new skyscraper on the tip of Manhattan 
will give you a clearer idea of the variety of 
services placed at your disposal in every Postal 
Telegraph office... 

Looking out over the Atlantic from these lofty 
windows, you will visualize the great cables— 
Commercial and All America—that connect you 
instantly with European, Asiatic, Oriental and 
South American markets. 


The harbor shipping will remind you that 
Mackay Radio flashes your messages at lightning 
speed to ships a thousand miles at sea. 

And you will appreciate that the very location 
of this building in the focal center of American 
business typifies Postal Telegraph service—for 
more than ninety per cent of Postal telegrams 
relate directly to industry and commerce. 

Any Postal Telegraph office will send a repre- 
sentative who can show 
you how to cut costs, 
how to increase effi- 
ciency, how to profit by 
the world-wide facilities 
that are offered for your 
service by the only 
American telegraph 
system of coordinated 
communications. 

















BRISK, EFFICIENT . . . Postal 
Telegraph messages are deliv- 
ered by alert youngsters, smartly 
uniformed, courteous. 
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“Takes us a week to get a 
Sales Analysis” 


--.complained the sales chief of a famous soap 
manufacturer. And no wonder... for the Rem-Rand 
men found correspondence and records of orders, 
shipments and billing, all cheek by jowl in a “Jack- 
of-all-trades” letter file. The sales data was extracted. 
Analyzed. And transferred to Kardex visible trays. 
“On the strength of what the visible record showed 
us,” writes the sales manager, “we’ve reduced our 
territories, tightened up on our weak spots, and are 
headed for a substantial sales increase.” 


“Hide and Seek no game 








for a newspaper!” 


..."When a story breaks,” said the Editor, 
“we need the data in our ‘morgue’... in 
nothing flat! But what a job it is!..” The 
Rem-Rand man was shown some ordinary 
letter files overflowing with a jumbled mass 
of clippings, photos and mats. A few weeks 
later Rem-Rand turned over to the editor a 


teak es eo oe eS eo 


> 


complete and modern “morgue.” Specially- 
designed drawers for photos ... and mats 


i 


... and clippings. And an Index Visible 





Section of a modern by which a reporter could instantly find 


ee where to look for any subject. 
designed and built 


by Remington Rand. 
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called in HReminetos iz 


The “standard” files these three businesses were using 
were as alike as peas in a pod. But how different were 
their filing needs! Illustrating, of course, the difference 
between buying “stock” office equipment . .. and calling 
in a Remington Rand man... stating the problem... and 
leaving it to him and his staff of analysts to plan the right 
system... and put it to work. 
















Remington Rand can “tailor-make” your business records 


SEBERERORES 


.-- it has 1,200 items of systems equipment to choose from. 
Ask about the new Remington Rand Budget Buying plan. 


HAL AVIVA 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. Executive offices, 


Buffalo; N. Y. Sales offices in all leading cities. 













A Kardex Visible 
Sales Record charts 
your sales conditions 


right before your eyes. 


“Production slowing up 


... what’s the matter?” 
A Kardex Visible 
Binder gives a con- 


+. The works manager of a big jewelry 
manufacturer asked Remington Rand to ana- 


stant check on every 
detail of production 


lyze his records. They were kept on “job ‘oe 


tickets” in an ordinary letter file. “What you 
need,” said the Rem-Rand man, “is a visible 
‘control board.’ ” So a crew of Rem-Rand in- 
dexers was called in... the “board” set up 
... the data transcribed ... and the new sys- 


te 
tem delivered, ready for use. A week’s use of 
it located the ltrouble. Stocks should have e 
been accumulated on standard items. Then the ¢ mM 1 n S L O nN ° a n 
specialties could have gone through the plant 
with 20% more speed! 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


RAND AND KARDEX Visible Records ... LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service . .. KALAMAZOO 
AND BAKER-VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment . . . SAFE CABINET Fire Protection Devices ... INDEX VISIBLE 
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A PROFITABLE FIELD= 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


More than three hundred million dollars of public 
utility properties comprise Tri-Utilities Corporation 
—one of the great utility systems of this country. 
@ In consolidating the many operating units under 
one management control, and in financing capital 
requirements, G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. have provided 
investors with exceptionally attractive opportunities 
for safe and profitable investment. 

@ Tri-Utilities Corporation securities participate in 
the combined earnings of three major public utility 
services — electric light and power, gas and water. 
The properties operate in more than half the states 
of the Union and serve nearly 700 communities. 
@ The varied operations of the system, covering 
such a wide territory, give to these securities a de- 
gree of diversification seldom found. 








GROWTH IN REVENUES 
OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 

MILLIONS 


| OF DOLLARS 
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a} 
The consistent increases 
inrevenues,shownabove, 
give confirming evidence 
of the competent and 
progressive management 
of the corporation; and 
reflect, as well, the oper- 
ating efficiency of each of 
the subsidiary companies. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 





G.I. OARSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Enema of Salubrious Condiments 
Sirs: 

Thanks to Time (June 2) and authors for 
the adventitious pleasure afforded by the reading 
of the letter of Oxford’s Messrs. Magee III, 
Hamilton, Merrill and especially, the letter of 
Cambridge’s Mr. Moran. 

Privilege, indeed, is it to read unaffected, de- 
tached, effulgent criticism. Rare privilege, truly, 
when its preciosities are oiled with mellifluous 
King’s English, even though by spurious engi- 
neers. The enema of such salubrious condiments 
will doubtlessly and perceptibly improve “the 
melting pot’? from which brew the above gentle- 
men extracted themselves. 

Though gratifying to note that underclassmen 
Moran and confreres acquired the King’s Eng- 
lish tantivy, it is regrettable that the realm’s 
manners apparently come tardigrade. 

I assume that the peregrine students are 
underclassmen. If they have been longer under 
the nurturing, exigent shadows of Oxford and 
Cambridge, these venerable institutions, of 
course, owe the world an apology. 

Vic Roterus 

Chicago, III. 


—_ 
Germany & Nitrates 
Sirs: 

Reference Time of May 26, Business & 
Finance, under heading ‘Nitrates’? you state: 
“Now Germany imports no nitrate from Chile.” 

Because -of your well known penchant for 
accuracy you will doubtless be glad to learn 
that the importation of Chilean Nitrate into 
Germany not only has increased, but has multi- 
plied. For your convenience we quote from 
Southern letter +53 of October 1929 circulated 
by the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau with headquarters at New York. 

“Although marked increases in the demand 
for Chilean Nitrate were reported last year 
throughout Europe and Egypt, the gain in con- 
sumption was probably more striking in Ger- 
many than in any other country. The total 
German consumption was 99,083 tons, as com- 
pared with 48,360 in 1927-28 and 16,400 in 
1926-27. The consumption last year represents 
an increase of ros percent over the previous 
year and 504 percent over two years ago.” 


F. W. BEYER 





Nitrate Agencies Co. 

New Orleans, La. 

Time’s too arbitrary statement was 
based upon one equally arbitrary by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, in Frontiers of Trade (1929). 
Latest figures available at the time of the 
book’s publication showed the value of 
Germany’s imports of Chilean nitrates to 
be about $2,500,000, as against a pre-War 
average of about $41,000,000. In 1928-29, 
this figure was increased to about $5,- 
000,000. The significance of the com- 
parison made by Dr. Klein and by Time, 
however, is not affected by this more re- 
cent data, as Germany’s exports of syn- 
thetic nitrogen have also risen, totaling 
$70,000,000 in 1929.—Eb. 
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Tro some fathers of 


last year’s college graduates! 





One year has passed! 


n 

[. you who have seen a son 
turough the adventurous years of 
boyhood, shared with him the vic- 
tories and defeats, the questions 
and their answers that have been 
his life . . . to you who have seen 
an able son emerge ambitious 
and full to the brim with the 
modern pioneer spirit out of an 
eager, wholly American youth, 
San Francisco writes this message. 

Here, on the Pacific Coast, is a 
development that bids fair to sur- 
pass any the world has ever 
known. Here in its beginnings is 
a commerce that offers opportu- 
nities beyond even those that 
have built the fabulous fortunes 
of the last two swift decades. In 
the growing commerce between 
America and Asia, the commerce 
that economists say must build 
San Francisco into another great 


SAN FRANCISCO 





New York, there can be a bril- 
liant future for your able son. 

The factors that have made San 
Francisco business headquarters 
of the West are not obscure. A 
vitally interesting, illustrated book 
which sets these down briefly in 
their relation to this city’s leader- 
ship, may be yours for the asking. 
Simply send the coupon below. The 
book will be forwarded at once. 

Then, if you can’t arrange a trip 
with him yourself, send the boy to 
see this city... the city that is ris- 
ing to such spectacular height be- 
side the Golden Gate... extending 
its influence across the sea in the 
Pacific era that is dawning. 

Route him to your business 
friends, let him ask their good 
advice. Let him see if there isn’t 
an excellent chance for a branch 
or an independent business, not 
only in connection with the grow- 
ing ocean commerce but in serv- 
ing the rich domestic market that 





San Francisco centers. And let 
him see the abundant life that 
brings thousands who come to 
visit back again to live. 


San Francisco is the traditional gate- 
way to 900,000,000 people rapidly de- 
veloping modern wants in the lands 
that border the Pacific. 

Already the port of San Francisco is 
second in the United States in value of 
water-borne tonnage; here the vessels 
of 146 steamship lines come to dock. 

Three transcontinental railroads com- 
pete to serve this city and the 1,600,000 
people of more than average per capita 
income who live within the radius of 
an hour’s ride. 

Eleven million people who live west 
of the Rocky Mountains can be served 
more cheaply and quickly from San 
Francisco than from any other single 
city; while nearly half the people of 
California live within a radius of 150 
miles. 

Excellent labor conditions, an all- 
year even climate and a wealth of raw 
materials are other factors that have 
made San Francisco commercial, finan- 
cial and industrial headquarters of the 
West... factors that promise so much 
for the future. 





IN CALIFORNIA=“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 





CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 1506, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
Please send me the free illustrated books, “Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco” and 


“San Francisco—Where Life is Better”. 
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made last 
 SECASCIL 


colds inthe 


NE contributing factor was that hand-fired fur- 


naces couldn’t keep in step with the ups-and-downs 
of outside temperature-changes. The result was that 
houses alternated between over-heating— open that 
window, please!}—and chilling — {hurry down- 
stairs and poke up the furnace !} Exasperation one 


moment, perspiration the next. 


In contrast, a Bryant-heated home, regardless of 
outside conditions, never varies more than a single, 
thermometer-measured degree from the tempera- 
tures you select for day and night. Automatic con- 
trols respond instantly to each slight change in 
the temperature outside, turning the gas on and 
off as the inside need requires, without human 
attention. (Long before you realize that the weather 
outside has changed, a Bryant has prepared for it.) 


For complete details write 


Tre BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING Coa. 
17806 St. Clair Avenue ~ Cleveland, Ohio 


x your Pup 
~| be your 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
Tariff Approval 


President Hoover at last declared him- 
self on the Tariff Act of 1930 (see p. 18). 
He said he would sign it. Though he had 
been described as “open-minded” on the 
measure and determined to subject it to 
expert study beforehand, he did not wait 
for the bill to reach his desk before pro- 
claiming his intention of approving it. 
While the measure was still waiting in the 
Senate for its last formality—the signa- 
ture of Vice President Curtis—astonished 
newsmen at the White House were handed 
a typed statement in which President 
Hoover declared : 

“I shall approve the tariff bill... 
This tariff law like all others . . . contains 
many compromises. . . . No tariff bill has 
ever been . . . perfect. It is bound to 
contain some inequalities and inequitable 
compromises. . . . A new basis for the 
flexible tariff . . . has been incorporated 
in this law. Thereby the means are estab- 
lished for objective and judicial review of 
TaICS.... 6 

“With it [a workable flexible pro- 
vision] the country should be freed from 
further general revision for many years 
to come. ... 

“In this highly complicated and in- 
tricately organized and rapidly shifting 
economic world, the time has come when 
a more scientific and businesslike method 
of tariff revision must be devised. Toward 
this the new flexible provision takes a long 
step. . . . If, however, by any chance the 
flexible provisions should prove insufficient 
for effective action, I shall ask | Congress] 
for further authority for the | tariff] com- 
mission.” 

(Observers were puzzled by the Presi- 
dent’s emphasis on “the new flexible pro- 
vision . . . a long step.”” The new flexible 
provision is less flexible than the old 
Previously the President could, upon being 
advised by the tariff commission that a 
rate needed altering, make any change he 
saw fit up to 50% of the standing rate. 
Now he can alter rates only to the degree 
the commission recommends. ) 

“Tt is urgent that the uncertainties in the 
business world which have been added to 
by the long extended debate on this 
measure should be ended. They can be 
ended only by completion of this bill. 
Nothing would contribute to retard busi- 
ness recovery more than this continued 
agitation. 

“T do not assume that the rate structure 
in this bill is perfect but I am convinced 
the disposal of the whole question is 
urgent . .. the bill gives protection to 
agriculture and to several industries. . . . 
With returning. normal conditions our 
foreign trade will continue to expand.” 


Thus was the record preserved in- 
violate: in 140 years of tariff-making, no 
U. S. President has dared veto a tariff bill. 

First big result of President Hoover’s 
statement: stocks on the New York ex- 
change, having coasted downward for a 
week as the tariff’s passage grew more cer- 
tain, definitely plunged in the year’s 
blackest trading day thus far. 

@ President Hoover greeted at the 
White House Senhor Julio Prestes, Presi- 
dent-elect of Brazil (see p. 25). Ata 
state dinner in the Pan-American Union 
President Hoover accorded for the first 
time full social honors to Mrs. Edward 
Everett Gann, sister and hostess of Vice 
President Curtis, by escorting her to the 
table, seating her at his right. Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, wife of the speaker 
of the House, who contests title of second 
lady of the land with Mrs. Gann, absented 
herself from the function. 

@ Hearing from Tokyo that William 
Cameron Forbes of Boston would be 
persona grata as U. S. Ambassador to 
Japan, the President sent Mr. Forbes’s 
appointment to the Senate. Also appointed 
last week: Ralph J. Totten of Nashville, 
Tenn., to be first U. S. Minister to the 
Union of South Africa. 


THE CABINET 

Ship Bill 

The U. S. Government was last week 
billed $74,243,000 for the 94 ships, great 
and small, which it seized from Germany 
during the War. Under the terms of the 
Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928 
Arbiter James W. Remick finally evalu- 
ated, as of July 2, 1921, these craft in- 
terned in U. S. ports since 1914 and 
specified indemnification for their German 
owners. Chief beneficiaries: Hamburg- 
American Line ($38,801,000) and North 
German Lloyd ($27,311,000). 
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Sixteen of the ships, with names familiar 
to pre-War ocean travelers, were in the 
million-dollar class. No. 1 on the list was 
the 16-year-old Vaterland (now the Levia- 
than of the U. S. Lines), for which Ham- 
burg-American will be awarded $13,688,- 
ooo.* U. S. Lines now own three ships 
for which North German Lloyd will be 
compensated as follows: George Washing- 
ton $3,851,000, Amerika (now America) 
$2,979,000, President Grant (now Repub- 
lic) $2,389,000. For its Grosser Kurfurst 
(now City of Los Angeles of the Los 
Angeles Steamship Co.) the N. G. L. will 
receive $1,500,000 and for Princess Alice 
(now City of Honolulu) $1,361,000. 

Under the award the U. S. must pay 
$10,773,000 for seven big ships which 
long ago disappeared from the sea. Two 
(President Lincoln and Cincinnati) were 
sunk as transports in the War. Four 
(Pennsylvania, Barbarossa, Hamburg and 
Koenig Wilhelm) have been scrapped. One 
(Friedrich Der Grosse) burned up in 1922 
on the Pacific. The Princess Irene the 
N. G. L. bought back from the U. S., 
rechristened it Bremen, changed its name 
to Karlsruhe when the new Bremen was 
laid. 

Going to pieces with damp rot in the 
Patuxent River off Chesapeake Bay are 
the once magnificent Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cilie (now the Shipping Board’s Mt. Ver- 
non) which at the outbreak of War made 
its famed dash into Bar Harbor, Me. with 
a load of German gold, and the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II (now the Agamemnon). For 
these N. G. L. will get $4,287,000 and 
$3,829,000 respectively. 

In Germany was great rejoicing at set- 
tlement of this major War claim—but the 
payments will not be completed by the 
U. S. for 27 years. 


THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Adopted (44 to 42) the conference re- 
port on the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill (see 
p. 17). 
@ Passed a bill creating a Colonial Na- 
tional Monument comprised of lands yet 
to be determined, but including parts of 
Yorktown Battlefield and lands & build- 
ings in and around Williamsburg, Va. 
@ Passed the bill directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate and report 
on the advisability of creating an upper 
Mississippi National Park. 
@ Passed a bill granting free postal serv- 
ice to Helen H. Taft, relict of Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft. 





*U. S. Lines plan to build two new vessels 
of the Leviathan class at a cost of $30,000,000 
each. 
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€ Passed the bill extending time of as- 
sessment, refunding and credit of 1927 
and 1928 income taxes levied on married 
couples filing joint returns. 
@ Passed bills appointing 1) two addi- 
tional District of Columbia Supreme Court 
judges, 2) two additional District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals judges. 
€. Confirmed the renomination of Alex- 
ander Legge to be chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

——— 


The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@. Adopted the conference report on the 
Tariff Bill (see p. 18). 
@ Adopted the conference report on a bill 
appropriating $13,000 to send U. S. dele- 
gates to the sixth Pan-American Child 
Congress at Lima, Peru, next month. 
@ Passed a bill to confer full citizenship 
rights on the Cherokee Indians in North 
Carclina. 
@ Adopted a resolution authorizing the 
special committee investigating Commu- 
nism in the U. S. to spend $25,000 out of 
the House contingent expenses fund (see 
p. 19). 
@ Passed bill appointing 1) two addi- 
tional District of Columbia Supreme Court 
judges, 2) two additional District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals judges. 
@ Passed a bill providing that no alien 
may be disbarred from U. S. citizenship 
for having withdrawn his citizenship pa- 
pers in order to obtain quicker discharge 
from the Army after the Armistice in 
1918. 
@ Passed the bill reorganizing the Federal 
power board. 
@ Passed a bill to authorize expenditure 
of $1,500,000 for the Vollbehr collection 
of incunabula, including a famed Guten- 
berg Bible. 


A 
— 





Treaty Tussles 


The White House and the Senate con- 
tinued to tussle last week over confidential 
papers relative to the negotiation of the 
London Naval Treaty. Secretary of State 
Stimson, on President Hoover’s order, 
continued to withhold the documents from 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on the ground that their publication might 
embarrass foreign governments (TIME, 
June 16). 

At the Capitol, reports spread that 
Senator Reed, a delegate to the London 
Conference who had seen the secret pa- 
pers, had said their production would help 
the Treaty but would also stir up “personal 
animosities and ill-will.” This led to a 
generally accepted Senate surmise that in 
the documents exchanged between Presi- 
dent Hoover and Premier MacDonald, the 
President had remarked with cutting can- 
dor upon the personal and political peculi- 
arities of the very people now opposing 
the Treaty, had discussed Admirals and 
Senators and Big-Navy propagandists in 
terms so frank as to stir up a hornet’s nest 
if now made public. Conceivably the 
President might have analyzed in uncom- 
plimentary fashion the attitude of the 
Navy’s General Board on cruiser limitation 


or the anti-Japanese bugaboo of Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, chief Sen- 
ate opponent of the Treaty. Conceivably 
Mr. MacDonald might have expressed 
sympathy with Mr. Hoover’s difficulties. 
“Full & Free Access.” Instructed by 
Secretary Stimson to judge the Treaty 





SECRETARY STIMSON 


“Opposition comes from professional 
warriors.” 


“from the language of the document itself 
and not from extraneous matter,” the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
adopted (10-to-7) a resolution asserting 
“its right to have full and free access” to 
all Treaty data. When Secretary Stimson 
was served with a copy of this resolution, 
he hurried to the White House, conferred 
long with President Hoover. 

“Impeachment.” At the Capitol Sena- 
tor Borah, chairman of ihe Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, explaining the resolution 
to newsmen, admitted that the President 
could not be forced to give up the papers, 
declared with a smile: ‘There would be 
no remedy except through impeachment— 
and that’s too slow.” 

Broadcast Blast. Secretary Stimson 
went to a radio microphone and appealed 
to the country over the Senate’s head for 
Treaty support. In a long address in which 
he went back to Charles I of England to 
review naval limitation, he blasted away 
at persons in and out of the Senate who 
dare to speak against the pact. Excerpts: 

“Opposition comes mainly from some 
extremists among professional warriors. 
. . . The critics are naval officers—fight- 
ing men. They are handicapped by a kind 
of training which tends to make men think 
of war as the only possible defense against 
war. . . . They are naturally against any 
naval limitation. . . . I have no intention 
of including all naval men in this criticism. 
. . . Admiral [William Veazie] Pratt’s 
statement in favor of the Treaty was con- 
spicuous for its statesman-like analysis 
and fair appraisal of the problem... 
The professional military viewpoint .. . 
is narrow ... only covers a portion of 
the field. . . . Never was the narrowness 


and intolerance of militarism exhibited in 
more striking light... . 


“. . If the ratification of the Treaty 


should be postponed . . . there will be 
projected into every Senatorial contest the 
bitter efforts of a single group of news- 
papers [Hearst] which is now devoting 





SENATOR JOHNSON 
“I’m delighted!” 


itself to the defeat of the Treaty. . . . The 
irresponsible misrepresentation, the spirit 
of international suspicion and_ ill-will, 
which thus far has marked the editorials 
of this group would be poured into every 
canvass. ... This could have no other 
result than to breed unfounded suspicion 
and ill-will. It would not only tend to 
drag the Treaty into party politics, but it 
would go far to neutralize the efforts which 
our Government has made... to culti- 
vate friendship and good-will. . . .” 

Secretary Stimson acknowledged the 
resolution from the Foreign Relations 
Committee in a note to Senator Borah in 
which he compared the Treaty to any 
legal contract and added: 

“T did not attempt to define the duties 
of the Senate or the scope of its powers 
in passing upon treaties.” 

“I'm Delighted.” Though Secretary 
Stimson made no move to give up the 
secret papers, Senator Johnson trium- 
phantly exclaimed: “Obviously the learned 
Secretary of State was unfortunate in his 
expressions. . . . While his explanation 
may not be as clear and as bright as the 
noon-day sun, I’m delighted that the 
declaration of policy enunciated by the 
Foreign Relations Committee is neither 
controverted nor denied. We may accept 
now as settled the rights of the Sen- 
| hs 

“Not One Scintilla.” But President 
Hoover did not feel that everything was 
“settled.” He threw himself into the fray 
with the words: “The real issue in the 
Treaty is whether we shall stop competi- 
tive naval building . . . whether we shall 


spend an enormous sum insucharace.. . 
and whether the present agreement gives 
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us a substantial parity and proportionate 
strength. ... ; 

“., Our cruiser program increases 
from 300,000 tons to 320,000 tons. The 
point at issue in the cruiser program is 
whether or not we should have 30,000 
tons more of cruisers with 8-inch guns 
advocated by the Navy Board, or 38,500 
tons with 6-inch guns provided by this 
treaty. ... 

“There is not one scintilla of agreement 
or obligation of any character outside the 
treaty itself.” 

Point of Argument. A focus of 
Treaty argument more popular and pointed 
than the secret document argument be- 
tween Senate and Administration continued 
last week to be the 18 big (10,000-ton) 
cruisers allowed the U.S. by the Treaty 
and Britain’s insistence upon that limita- 
tion. The Navy’s General Board, as a max- 
imum concession, agreed last year to a re- 
duction from 23, the number authorized by 
Congress, to 21 for the purposes of the 
London Conference. Admiral Pratt, when 
chosen to be chief U. S. naval adviser at 
London, protested against any cut of the 
General Board’s figure, but had to accept 
the 18-cruiser limit. Secretary of the 
Navy Adams, a Conference delegate, last 
month told the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee that he had held out for 21 cruisers 
until Britain threatened to crash the con- 
ference unless the U. S. compromised on 
18 (Time, May 26). The question: If 
the difference between 21 and 18 U. S. 
cruisers was so important to Britain, why 
were not those three ships just as essential 
to the U. S.? 

The explanation of Britain’s insistence 
upon limiting U. S. cruisers to 18 at the 
risk of disrupting the parley was as fol- 
lows: If the U. S. had 21 cruisers, Japan 
insisted upon upping its _ big-cruiser 
strength proportionately. That prospect 
frightened the British Dominions, par- 
ticularly Australia and New Zealand, 
which live in chronic dread of Japanese 
aggression. They informed the home gov- 
ernment that unless Japanese cruiser 
strength was held down as a consequence 
of U.S. limitation at 18, they would build 
big cruisers on their own authority and 
thus disrupt any prospect of parity and 
limitation. Britain, caught in an impasse, 
sided with her Dominions by insisting 
U. S. cruisers be limited to 18 in order 
to hold the Japanese fleet down to 12. 


HEROES 
Wanted: Ethan Allen 


Before dawn on May 10, 1775, Ethan 
Allen, Revolutionary irregular, led 83 
soldiers, mostly Green Mountain Boys of 
his own recruiting, across Lake Champlain. 
On the way Allen and Benedict Arnold 
wrangled profanely as to who was to com- 
mand. They landed under the Grenadiers’ 
Battery at Fort Ticonderoga. As the clear 
sky reddened into the day the American 
troopers, drawn up in three ranks, marched 
up to the British fort’s sally port. The 
red-coated sentinel’s fusee missed fire. 
The invaders pushed headlong and shout- 
ing into the walled parade ground. 

Col. Allen strode to the door of Capt. 


Delaplace, British commandant, rapped 
thrice with his sword hilt. When Capt. 
Delaplace, surprised in his _nightshirt, 
opened the door, Col. Allen exclaimed 
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ETHAN ALLEN 
Or is it his nephew? 


loudly: “I order you instantly to surren- 
der!” 

Capt. Delaplace: “By what authority do 
you demand it?” 

Col. Allen: “In the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 

Thus fell Fort Ticonderoga for the first 
time (it was recaptured later by the Brit- 
ish) and thus Ethan Allen made his fame 
as a Continental trooper. More important 
than the 48 soldiers taken prisoner was the 
capture of 100 cannon with great stores 
of ammunition which, the following year, 
helped General Washington drive Lord 
Howe from Boston. 

Despite Ethan Allen’s blustering ex- 
ploits, no real portrait or likeness of him 
is known to exist. Last week was posted 
a $250 reward for such a'picture by Walter 
Butler Mahony, publisher and editor of 
the North American Review and John 
Pell, associate editor, Allen biographer, 
scion of the family that has owned the 
Fort Ticonderoga site for more than a 
century. Explained Mr. Pell: 

“As far as my researches disclose, there 
is no authentic portrait in existence and no 
exact description of his appearance. The 
statues in the national capital and in the 
Vermont State House were posed by 
Ethan’s nephew. 

“There can be no doubt that one or 
more portraits of Ethan were made. He 
was an astute publicity man and particu- 
larly fond of making an impression, wear- 
ing bright uniforms, saying and doing 
dashing things. He lived in the age of the 
journeyman painter who rode from door 
to door with canvases on which the body 
was already painted so that only the head 
needed to be added. There must have 
been a picture of Ethan. It is probably 
still in existence, hidden away in some 
obscure attic or barn.” 


HUSBANDRY 
Legge & Job 


When President Hoover took Alexander 
Legge from his $100,000-per-year job as 
head of International Harvester Co. to 
make him the $12,000-per-year chairman 
of the brand new Federal Farm Board, 
Mr. Legge asked for and got the minimum 
appointment of cne year (TIME, July 15). 
To Businessman Legge that seemed ample 
time to set up the $500,000,000 relief ma- 
chinery authorized by Congress. The year 
passed. Chairman Legge found that “re- 
lieving agriculture” was not the simple 
direct thing he had anticipated. Husband- 
men would not “co-operate” on mere 
orders from the Board. Commission men 
fought back desperately when their busi- 
ness was squeezed by _ co-operatives. 
Foreign countries could not be forced to 
buy U. S. crop surpluses. Wheat prices 
refused to rise when the Board tried to 
bull the market by direct buying. Busi- 
ness men flayed the Board for its “social- 
istic program” of government-in-business 
(Time, April 28). 

Stung by these attacks and challenged 
by the knottiness of his unfinished assign- 
ment, Chairman Legge asked President 
Hoover to re-appoint him to office “until 
the shooting is over and this thing is safely 
on its feet.” Last week President Hoover 
gladly complied with this request, renomi- 
nated Mr. Legge as head of the Farm 
Board for six years—long enough to make 
or break the current farm experiment and 
Mr. Hoover’s maximum expectancy for 
White House residence. Although many a 
Senator violently criticized Mr. Legge’s 
policies, the Senate last week recognized 
his sportsmanship, confirmed his nomina- 
tion. 

Wheat. Immediately confronting Chair- 
man Legge as he began his second year in 
office was the 1930 wheat crop. Last week 
from Grandfield, Okla., moved the first 
carload of this year’s harvest “all the way 
from farm to final buyer through co-opera- 
tive marketing agencies,” according to the 
boast of Farmers National Grain Corp. 

But all the efforts of Chairman Legge, 


‘his Farm Board and its network of co-op- 


eratives could not hold up wheat prices. 
The July figure in Chicago slumped to $1 
per bu.—7¢ below last year’s mark. 
Traders in the pit spoke of a “panicky 
feeling.” Growers out in the country won- 
dered when, if ever, the Farm Board would 
get them better prices. Meanwhile the 
National Grain Corp. braced itself to han- 
dle 300 million bushels of wheat (about 
one-third of the crop total) through its 
elevators and co-operative agencies. From 
Hall-Baker Co. in Kansas City it hired 
Paul Bartlett to operate its export busi- 
ness. 

Looming over the whole wheat market 
was an economic situation more potent 
than the Farm Board as a price-fixer. The 
visible world supply of wheat in May was 
470 million bu., of which almost half 
(225,000,000 bu.) was held in the U. S. 
The Farm Board had advocated this hold- 
over-from-1929 policy which now hung 
like an incubus over 1930 prices. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture last week 
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estimated the 1930 winter wheat crop at 
532 million bu.—46 million bu. below last 
year’s harvest of the same grain. But 
even this apparent cut did not materially 
aid prices. The spring wheat crop re- 








the vote would be exceedingly close. About 
the chamber sped an impression that Sena- 
tors David Aiken Reed and Joseph Ridg- 
way Grundy, Republican high-protection- 
ists from Pennsylvania, would vote against 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S PAIR 


Senator Reed: “The worst tariff ever, BUT——” 
Senator Grundy: “I am not satisfied—BUT——” 


mained as yet unestimated. The Farm 
Board, according to grain experts, is buck- 
ing the same world-wide economic depres- 
sion that has retarded U. S. business, 
reduced U. S. exports and imports, 
crashed stockmarket prices to new lows. 


THE TARIFF 
Passed At Last 


Amid Republican cheers and Demo- 
cratic imprecations the Congress last week 
finally disposed of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Bill and sent it to the White House 
where President Hoover was ready to ap- 
prove it immediately. Congress had con- 
sumed one year, five months, seven days 
on the measure since the House Ways & 
Means Committee opened its hearings— 
the longest tariff consideration in U. S. 
history. 

President Hoover had asked for revision 
limited to agriculture and to industries 
where “there has been a substantial slack- 
ening of activity.” The Congress had re- 
vised 1,122 different rates out of a total 
3,300, upped 887 of them, raised the duty 
level 20% above present law, increased 
U. S. tariff revenues an_ estimated 
$107,000,000 per year to $630,000,000. 
Most Republicans were satisfied they had 
executed the 1928 party platform whereas 
many Democrats, denouncing the measure 
as the “Billion-Dollar Grundy Bill,” felt 
that in defeat they had won a prime po- 
litical issue for this year’s Congressional 
campaign. 

What the House and Senate did last 
week was not technically to pass the tariff 
bill (that was done months ago) but to 
vote approval of a compromise measure 
whipped together in conference. By 
adopting identic reports from this confer- 
ence, each body in effect agreed to the 
new legislation in its final form. 


Senate Vote. The conference report 


first faced the Senate where polls showed 


the bill. Senator Reed made a display of 
his uncertainty, called on President Hoo- 
ver, did much public pondering. Senator 
Grundy, famed as a high-tariff lobbyist 
before he took his seat and, since then, 
charged by his foes with being the “bach- 
elor father” of the measure, hemmed and 
hawed in indecision. The day before the 
vote Senators Reed and Grundy arose to 
denounce the bill. 

Senator Reed: “The bill is a patchwork 
satisfactory to no one in this chamber. 
As a whole it cannot be approved by any 
of us. . . . The farm rates are ridiculous 

. utterly unjustifiable. The bill, as it 
left the Senate for conference, was the 
worst tariff bill I’ve ever seen. . . . The 
bill is unpopular in the country... . My 
strong inclination has been to vote against 
| ea 

“BUT I have come to the conclusion 
that that would be wrong, . . . because 
American business has stood about all it 
can stand and because it is almost better 
that the tariff agitation be ended than that 
it be ended right... . If this bill fails 
now, we will have another tariff bill in 
the next long session of Congress and I 
don’t believe American business can stand 
that... . Just to avert that trouble, I 
intend to vote for this conference report.” 

Senator Grundy: “I am not satisfied 
with the proposed new tariff law because 
I do not believe it is a fulfillment of the 
1928 tariff plank of the Republican Party. 
. . . The method by which the bill was 
drawn up never met with my approval. 
. .. In secret [committee] sessions the 
provisions were drawn up with little or no 
regard for the facts... . I know of no 
other tariff revision where the administra- 
tive features were considered in the light 
of party politics. . . . On these principal 
reasons, I base my dissatisfaction with the 
new law... . 

“BUT I shall vote to accept the con- 
ference report . . . because I believe the 
long-drawn-out duration of this tariff re- 


vision has contributed to business and in- 
dustrial uncertainty and the quickest and 
surest way to end that uncertainty is to 
get rid of this measure.” 

The votes, no matter how reluctant, of 
Senators Reed and Grundy determined the 
issue. When the balloting started, the gal- 
leries were crammed and visiting Repre- 
sentatives stood five deep around the 
chamber wall. Breaths were held as the 
roll was called. There were 44 “ayes.” 
The “noes” totalled 42. Five pairs of 
Senators kept off the record by cancelling 
each other’s votes. Five Democrats 
(Florida, two, Louisiana, two, Wyoming 
one) lined up with the Republican ma- 
jority. Had the pair of Pennsylvania pro- 
tectionists voted as they talked the bill 
would have been killed. 

House Vote. In the House the voting 
was less tense. Speaker Longworth had 
predicted the measure would be passed at 
4 p. m. with a majority of about 70. The 
vote came at 4 p. m. and the majority was 
69 (222 to 153). As the engrossed copy 
of the bill was handed up to him, Speaker 
Longworth declared: “The Chair takes 
great pleasure in signing this bill.” Almost 
in a body, Republican Congressmen rose 
and cheered. 

Provisions. Stricken from the bill was 
the Senate’s Export Debenture Plan. The 
President’s power to flex rates 50% up 
or down is preserved much as it is under 
present law, with the difference that he 
cannot determine for himself the degree 
to which duties are to be changed but 
must act on specific figures given him by 
the Tariff Commission. 

Rates. Import rates under the Tariff 
Act of 1922 and under what, with the 
President’s signature, will become the 
Tariff Act of 1930: 


Commodity 1922 1930 
(percentages—ad valorem) 

Anvils (lb.) 1¥%t 3¢ 
Automobiles 25% 10% 
Beans (lb.) VA¢ 3% 
Beef (lb.) 3¢ 6¢ 
Boots & Shoes Free 20% 
Brick (per 1,000) Free $1.25 
Butter (Ib.) 12¢ 14¢ 
Casein (lb.) 2V¢ sit 
Cattle (lb.) 2¢ 2%¢t 
Cement (cwt.) Free 6¢ 
Corn (bu.) 15¢ 25¢ 
Cotton (long staple) (lb.) Free 7¢ 
Cream (gal.) 20¢ 56.6¢ 
Diamonds, unset 20% 10% 
Dolls 70% 90% 
Eggs (doz.) g¢ 10¢ 
Flaxseed (bu.) 4o¢ 65¢ 
Grapefruit (lb.) 1¢ 1i4¢ 
Harness Leather Free 12Y%% 
Hay (ton) $4 $5 
Hides Free 10% 
Lemons (lb.) 2¢ 2% 
Logs (per 1,000 ft.) $x Free 
Lumber, soft (per 1,000 

ft.) Free $x 
Maple Sugar (lb.) 4¢ g¢ 
Matches (box) 8¢ 20¢ 
Milk (gal.) 2u¢e 6%¢ 
Oats (bu.) 15¢ 16¢ 
Olive Oil (Ib.) Ad 9 Vat 
Peanuts (lb.) at 7¢ 
Pig Iron (ton) 75¢ $1.12 
Pork (lb.) 4¢ 2¢ 
Poultry (lb.) 6¢ 10f¢ 
Sole Leather Free 12% 
Steam Turbines 15% 20% 
Sugar Cane (ton) $2.50 
Sugar (Cuban) (lb.) 1.76¢ 2¢ 
Sugar (world) (1b.) 2.2¢ 2.5¢ 
Truffles (Ib.) 25% Free 
Wool Rags (Ib.) BA 18¢ 
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CATASTROPHE 
Fairfax & Pinthis 


In a fog which last week shrouded the 
Atlantic seaboard, the 5,600-ton packet 








Nurse Dayton 


She should hear from Merchants & 
Miners. 


Fairfax of Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co. groped out of Boston 
Harbor, Baltimore-bound. Turning down 
the coast past Scituate, Mass., she 
quickened her pace. Just at dusk her 76 
passengers, including Vice President D. R. 
McNeil of the company, and the crew of 
80, felt her swerve, stagger. Rushing on 
deck they saw a horrifying fiery geyser— 
“like an umbrella of flame’—rise skyward 
at the bow, found themselves enveloped 
in it. Their vessel had rammed 504,000 
gal. of hightest gasoline, cargo of the 
Pinthis, owned by Lake Tankers Corp. 
(Mallory Lines subsidiary). For a roar- 
ing moment the two craft locked, then the 
Pinthis sank with her crew of 18. 

The Fairfax was doused in flame. 
Human torches rushed about, dove vainly 
for relief into the blazing sea. Down 
came the lifeboats, their ropes burned 
away; down came the radio antenna, be- 
fore an SOS was sounded. 

On the top deck Mrs. Neil A. Dayton, 
Wartime Red Cross nurse in the Army 
service, wife of the director of Massa- 
chusetts’ Department of Mental Diseases, 
breathed hot fumes, fell prostrate. When 
revived, she tried to escape by swinging 
over the side to the deck below. The hot 
rail seared her hands. “Just as she let go,” 
said a letter from her husband last week, 
“. . « [a Negro named] Redmond grasped 
her by the ankles and she fell downward, 
striking against the steel plates . . . with 
terrific force... . / Although the shock 
nearly dragged him [Redmond] overboard, 
he was pulled back by two of his com- 
panions.” (Seaman J. W. Walker caught 
a stout lady, had no quickwitted com- 
panions, perished). Bruised and scorched 
though she was, Mrs. Dayton joined 
Ship’s Nurse Dorothy Mannix in treating 


the wounded, many of whom died in her 
arms from lung burns or ghastly body 
burns. Vice President McNeil said to 
Mrs. Dayton: “You are the heroine of 
this disaster. We will never forget what 
you have done. You will hear from us 
later.” 

Other women aboard the flaming Fairfax 
congregated astern. Some prayed, some 
sang the University of Maine’s “Stein 
Song.”* Finally the holocaust was 
quenched, the radio repaired, help obtained 
from §.S. Gloucester of the same line, 
which hurried passengers to Boston 
hospitals. Leaving a pool of fire fed for 
hours by the submerged Pinthis, the Fair- 
fax limped in under her own steam. 

At the investigation by Federal steam- 
boat inspectors, cowardice was charged 
on the part of the crew, negligence on the 
part of Capt. Archibald H. Brooks and 
Chief Wireless Operator J. Wesley Gew- 
eken. Chief Signalman George Farrell of 
the Navy’s airplane carrier Lexington, 
member of a group of sailors and marines 
returning to Norfolk from leave, said: “All 
members of the crew seemed to lose their 
heads. ... Navy men aboard manned 
the hoseline and extinguished the fire.” 
Also, when the repaired radio worked, 
Operator Geweken sent no more SOS calls, 
refused aid from the Coast Guard cutter 
Tampa, 15 min. away, communicated only 
with the Gloucester, four hours away. 
Testimony showed that many of the 
Pinthis crew were not burned but drowned. 
Captain Brooks said the Tampa would 
have been of no use: “The sea was on 
fire for a mile around.” He also said: “I 
never saw a cooler crew in my life.” 


RADICALS 
Start of the Hunt 


Two years ago, of the 36 million citizens 
who cast votes in the presidential election, 
48,000 marked their ballots for William 
Zebulon Foster, No. 1 U. S. Communist. 
Last week the House of Representatives, 
through a special committee headed by 
Congressman Hamilton Fish of New York, 
began to investigate the menace, if any, 
to the stability of the U. S. Government 
of the revolutionary doctrines favored by 
this 0.13% of the nation’s electorate. The 
first week’s hearings began with a lesson 
in the generalities of Communism and con- 
cluded with an adroit plea from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for stronger 
Unionism to combat U. S. S. R. theories. 
No “Reds” were yet hunted by name and 
deed. 

First witness was the Rev. Edmund 
Walsh, director of the Foreign Service 
School of Georgetown University, a vocif- 
erous protestant and propagandist against 
Russia’s anti-religion campaign, a critical 
cholar of the Soviet, political credo (Time, 
March 31). So elementary a course in 
Communism did Father Walsh give the 
Committee that Chairman Fish was moved 
to announce that, whereas he (Fish) knew 
all about it, the other committee members 
less familiar with “the problem,” would 
doubtless find Father Walsh’s primary in- 


*In the Titanic disaster, helpless passengers 
sang ‘Nearer My God to Thee.” 


struction ‘an excellent background for 
future work.” 

Declared Father Walsh: ‘The Soviet 
Russian government in its own official 
documents has declared war against all 
humanity. It is at the front of a world- 
wide revolutionary movement which we 
cannot permit to overrun this country. 
. . . The Third Internationale is a union, 
association and amalgamation of all com- 
munistic groups with a solidarity of a 
common objective. You could say it is 
the Communist Party of all the world.” 

Other Walsh testimony: 1) Soviet trade 
through such organizations as Amtorg 
Corp. is just a lure to influence capitalist 
business and conceal “Red” propaganda; 
2) Negroes are being dangerously stirred 
by Communist agitators; 3) strikes and 
labor troubles are deliberately precipitated 
not to improve working conditions and 
wages but to arouse mass discontent; 4) 
U. S. Communists are taken to Moscow 
for special training to become revolution- 
ary agitators in the U. S.; 5) on May 1, 
1930 a red flag floated over the University 
of Chicago for two hours; 6) no man may 
have more than 30 wives in ten years in 
Russia; 7) where the Soviet’s money for 
world propaganda comes from is a 
“mystery.” 

Father Walsh told the committee he 
was shortly going abroad. Said he: “I'll 
keep my eyes open and give you more de- 
tailed information later on.” 

Witness No. 2 was William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, who described the efforts of Com- 
munists to bore from within unions, seize 
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FATHER WALSH 
He promised to keep his eyes open. 


control of organizations and spread dis- 
cord. Said Mr. Green: 

“IT don’t want to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the Communists or alarm any- 
one. It is not very great. To me, it is 
inconsequential. The only serious thing 
about it is its potential nature. . . . Com- 
munists know that if revolution is to 
originate it must be among the masses 
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and through the dissatisfaction of the 
working people. . . . The Bolsheviks in- 
sist that world revolution be given first 
place on its foreign program. . . . Com- 
munists have strongly felt that the A. F. 
of L. must first be overthrown....A 
radical minority is to sow discord and 
strife wherever possible. . . . The Ameri- 
can worker when crushed naturally be- 
comes a rebel and his enemy is the man 
who crushes him. . . . Do you know that 
there was an attempt at a revolution in 
England when that general strike occurred 
several years ago? .. .” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Green’s testi- 
mony, Chairman Fish took occasion to 
remark: “The A. F. of L. is entitled to 
the gratitude of the American people for 
exposing and combatting Communism in 
all its forms and upholding our form of 
government from their insidious attacks.” 

So pleased was the House with its 
“Red” investigation and the bold declara- 
tions of witnesses against Communists in 
general that it voted $25,000 for Chair- 
man Fish to take his committee on a tour 
of the U. S. He will hold hearings next 
month in Chicago, New York and other 
“hotbeds of radicalism.” Protested Con- 
gressman La Guardia of New York, a 
Republican who once sat in the House as 
a Socialist: “I don’t believe we're in 
danger because some Communists in New 
York stuck a needle in the fleshy part of 
[retired Police Commissioner] Grover 
Whalen’s anatomy. Revolutions aren’t 
brought about that way. If Communist 
propaganda is going on all over the world, 
Mr. ‘Ham’ Fish’s committee won’t be able 


to stop it.” 
RACES 
Lynching No. 7 {cont.) 


Under a huge front-page picture (see 
cut), the New York Amsterdam News, 
Negro weekly, last week published a long 














THE SKINNERS 


They insist it was she, not the dog. 


caption dealing with lynching No. 7 of 
1930, which occurred three weeks ago at 
Chickasha, Okla. (Trme, June g). Ex- 
cerpts: “The Amsterdam News is able to 
present this picture of the type of United 


TIME 


States citizens whose words are law in 
Texas and other parts of the South. Mrs. 
W. G. Skinner, photographed above with 
her husband and two-year-old child, ac- 
cused Henry Argo of attempting criminal 
assault upon her, for which ‘accusation’ 
Argo was fired on by members of a mob 

. and stabbed by Skinner. . . . An in- 
vestigator later disclosed the fact that Argo 
was accused by the woman because he 
repulsed an attack by the Skinner’s dog 
while he was fishing in a nearby stream. 
Skinner was arrested and released on his 
own recognizance.” 

The Skinners last week denounced this 
story as an absolute lie. They said Argo 
held Mrs. Skinner for 30 minutes, started 
to choke the 19-month-old Skinner child 
when it cried out. All Chickasha’s offi- 
cials and white citizens believe the Skin- 


PROHIBITION 


“Smoke” 

Once famed for its nightly swarm of 
bums staggering from one swinging door 
to another, Manhattan’s Bowery has been 
a comparatively sober thoroughfare since 
Prohibition. The bums have been lounging 
in speakeasies, drugstores, paintshops 
where “smoke” (colored, usually poison- 
ous, alcohol) could be purchased for 15¢ 
the glass, 50¢ the pint. Last week the 
Bowery bums were on the street again, 
pitifully wandering, finding neither swing- 
ing doors nor “holes in the wall.” 

Many a Bowery “smoke joint” was 
closed last week by the local Prohibition 
Administrator, Major Maurice Campbell; 
many another closed through fear. Thirty 
purveyors of cheap alcohol were held under 
$2,500 bail for arraignment before a 
Federal grand jury. In almost every case, 
the alcohol in evidence was of the type 
used to keep automobile radiators from 
freezing. Despite the reassuring names of 
some “smoke” salesmen (Mike Whiskey, 
Frank Barri), almost all 30 were dealing 
in liquid death. 

Records show that “smoke” fatalities 
in the Bowery district average one man 
per day since May 10. This led Major 
Campbell to take his men downtown. Dur- 
ing the raids, Bartender Sam Liebreman, 
finding a corpse in his speakeasy, looked 
its burned lips over, telephoned police 
to come carry it away. He showed officers 
his own 17-gal. stock of 15¢ liquor, pro- 
tested: “It’s all okay, what I been selling. 
He got it somewhere else. Have a drink?” 

Editorialists lauded Major Campbell’s 
change from showily raiding clubs, night- 
clubs and hotels to doing “useful work” 
in the areas where liquor is not imported 
but is made from alcohol denatured or 
poisoned by the U. S. Government. In 
many a shop the agents bought drinks 
(two agents, though warned, went to bed 
with headaches) served directly from a 
can labelled “Denatured alcohol—Poison.”’ 

Dapper Mayor James John Walker, 
much exercised over the deaths in his city, 
cried: “First degree murder and the 
electric chair are too good for [‘smoke’ 
sellers]. If I had a club I would hit on 
the head myself any man who sold poison 
liquor, and I would not wait for a police- 
man. I said poisonous liquor. .. . It is 
a violation of the Constitution to sell 
[any] liquor, but we might stagger through 
that.” 
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Front Page 

One day last week a stocky, swarthy, 
middle-aged man ate luncheon, as was his 
wont, in the Coffee Shoppe of the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. When he was finished 
he bought a cigar and a form sheet for 
that afternoon’s horse races at Washington 
Park. Smoking and reading he walked 
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THE LATE ALFRED (“JAKE”) LINGLE 
His employers: “It is war!” 


toward the Illinois Central railroad station, 
entered the crowded pedestrian tunnel 
passing under Michigan Avenue. As he 
neared the tunnel’s exit, another man 
stepped behind him, thrust a “belly-gun” 
(sawed-off revolver) close to the back of 
his head, fired a .38-calibre bullet through 
his brain. With the cigar still clenched in 
his teeth, the form sheet still clutched in 
his hand, the short, stocky man plunged 
forward on his face, dead. The killer 
leaped over the body, ran through the stu- 
pefied crowd, flung away the gun and a 
black silk left-hand glove (anti-finger- 
print), disappeared in the swarm of Chi- 
cago’s midtown traffic. 

A warm corpse lying in a bloody welter 
is not an unusual sight for Chicago. This 
was Chicago’s eleventh murder in ten days, 
its 43rd thug-killing of the year. But the 
newsgatherers, camera men and police who 
soon congregated in the pedestrian tunnel 
were profoundly impressed, agitated, 
angry. For this corpse had not been a 
gangster, or a policeman, or a mere citizen. 
He was a Newspaper Reporter—Alfred 
(“Jake”) Lingle, the loud and powerful 
Chicago Tribune’s seasoned expert on Chi- 
cago crime, a man acquainted with under- 
worldlings from the meanest racetrack 
tipster to Alphonse (“Scarface Al’) 
Capone himself, whom he visited for the 
Tribune winter before last at the Capone 
estate in Miami Beach, Fla. 

From the Tribune’s tower on upper 
Michigan Avenue soon issued a grim 
proclamation: 

“The Tribune accepts this challenge. It 
is war. There will be casualties, but that 
is to be expected, it being war. . . . The 
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challenge of crime has been given with 
bravado. It is accepted, and we’ll see what 
the consequences are to be.” 

As its first move the Tribune offered 
$25,000 reward for capture of the killer. 
Next it caused its own lawyer, Charles 
F. Rathbun, to be appointed Special Assis- 
tant State’s Attorney in charge of the 
Lingle case. 

Quick to put aside professional rivalries 
were the rest of Chicago’s newspapers. 
They joined the Tribune in demanding 
vengeance for Martyr Lingle. The Daily 
News demanded the instant removal of 
Police Commissioner William J. Russell 
and Chief of Detectives John Stege. The 
Hearst Herald-Examiner matched the 
Tribune’s $25,000 reward offer. The Eve- 
ning Post offered $5,000. The Chicago 
Press Club “stood ready” to post $10,000 
more. By the end of the week there was 
$55,725 on the killer’s head. The news- 
papers reprinted each other’s editorials 
proclaiming that the shot which killed Re- 
porter Lingle must end forever gangland’s 
power in Chicago. 

With the City Council and Association 
of Commerce stirring at the outcry of the 
Press, the Chicago police were filled with 
confusion and dismay. A general round-up 
of “Who’s Hoodlum” (list lately compiled 
and published by a citizens’ committee) 
was ordered and the police stations were 
crowded with hundreds of idlers, toughs, 
men out of work. A few with police rec- 
ords were detained, but most were re- 
leased. The Tribune roared that a certain 
gunman would soon be apprehended. Into 
the Detective Bureau marched Sam Hunt, 
one of the Capone “mob,” with a onetime 
city alderman, his lawyer. Smiling, he 
showed news reporters he was not left- 
handed (the glove clue), established an 
alibi, marched out. Chief Detective Stege 
announced the qualifications of his six 
search-squad leaders in terms of their 
crook-shooting records: “Lieut. Frank 
Reynolds, who has killed 11; Lieut. Al. 
Booth, who has killed 6,” etc. etc. 

To other cities word was flashed to be 
on the lookout for underworld arrivals. 
But the week ran out with no progress re- 
ported, the killer still at large. From the 
very nature of Reporter Lingle’s work, 
his wide knowledge of underworld activi- 
ties, it was difficult to guess who might 
have avenged a grudge by a gunshot. 
Lingle had a room in the Hotel Stevens 
where he lived regularly. Occasionally he 
spent a night with his family in the sub- 
urbs. To the hotel room had gone many 
and many a caller in recent weeks—im- 
possible to single out one character more 
suspicious than the other. Friends said he 
had been betting on horses more heavily 
than normal lately. Experts said it did not 
look like a gang murder, more like a pri- 
vate feud. But no one knew. 


While the Chicago Press roared and the 
investigations continued, Reporter Lingle 
was given a funeral of civic proportions 
and dignity—a squad of mounted police, 
more police and firemen on foot, the Great 
Lakes Naval Station band (Lingle had 
served in the Navy intelligence service), 
an American Legion firing squad, four 
American Legion posts in uniform, Police 


Commissioner Russell, Detective Chief 
Stege and many another city official and 
magistrate whom Lingle had known well. 
Only conspicuous absentee was Mayor 
William Hale (“Big Bill”) Thompson, 
whose ineptitude as the city’s leader has 
for so long been so apparent that he now 
figures scarcely at all in Chicago affairs. 

After a frantic weekend, Police Com- 
missioner Russell and Detective Chief 
Stege handed in their resignations. How- 
ever they remain on the force as captains. 
The Tribune took the Lingle story off 
Page One, perhaps aware that the Chicago 
Press was far more excited over the case 
than the Chicago Public.* 

To the Chicago Public there was an 
ironic aspect to the matter. Some Chi- 
cagoans will tell you that it was the Chi- 
cago newspapers which invented racket- 
eering. That is not a fact. Sluggers were 
imported and organized violence indulged 
in by warring Chicago building trades un- 
ions a quarter-century ago. But it is a 
fact that the newspapers, in their great 
pre-War circulation battles, notably be- 
tween the Chicago Tribune and Hearst, 


circulation managers hired hard-boiled 
“wagon bosses,’ armed them and sent 
them forth to battle on the streets. The 


police were given to understand that these 
fights were private, above the law, even 
if men were killed (and some were killed). 
Greatest general of those circulation wars 
was Max Annenberg, first for Hearst, then 
for the Tribune (he is now Liberty’s cir- 
culation generalissimo—Time, July 29). 
Many a name then or later famed in Chi- 
cago’s gangland appeared on the payrolls 
of the newspapers—Gus Altman, Boston 
Tommy, the Delehanty brothers. Great 
wonder it would have been if such under- 
worldlings had not learned from their 
smart newspaper employers a lot about or- 
ganized violence and contempt for the law. 

Sorry for Reporter Lingle though they 
were, Chicagoans last week waited to see 
whether his would be a really fruitful 
martyrdom; whether, its heart touched, its 
majesty outraged, its power challenged, 
the Press of Chicago would lead or prod 
the leaderless city out of its uncivilized 
predicament. 

——- o—— 

Fair Game 


Headlined the Dunkirk, N. Y., Observer: 
“Coaching System Condemned for Terrific 
Lacings Given Dunkirk High Football 
Team.” Coach Karl Hoeppner sued for 
libel. Last week the New York State 
Court of Appeals vindicated the Observer, 
ruled: “Everyone has a right to comment: 
on matters of public interest and concern, 
provided he does so fairly and with an 
honest purpose. ... Thus it has been 
held that books, prints, pictures, statuary 
publicly exhibited, and the architecture of 
public buildings, and actors and exhibitors 
are all the legitimate subjects of news- 
paper criticism. Such criticism, fairly and 
honestly made, is not libelous, however 
strong the terms of censure may be.” 

*Tribune advertisements have lately been ex- 
plaining: “The crime problem in Chicago is 
rendered acute by the ease with which crimi- 
nals can enter and leave the city. ... Yet it 
is this geographical position that makes it a 
city of over 3,000,000 population. ... You 
have found time to read about crime in Chicago 
without profit to yourself. Spend a little more 
time and learn how you can take up the slack 
in your business by sales in the Chicago area.” 


Stripper Irvin 


Rarely does a magazine cartoonist un- 
dertake the routine of drawing comic-strips 
for newspapers. Outstanding of the few 
artists who have succeeded as comic- 
strippers are Percy Crosby (“Skippy”) 
and Gluyas Williams (“Suburban Heights” 
et al.). Artists whose newspaper comics 
have fallen short of their magazine popu- 
larity include John Held, Jr. (“Margy”), 
Ellison Hoover (‘Outlines of Oscar’), 
Jefferson Machamer (“Petting Patty’). 

Last week famed Cartoonist Rea Irvin 
broke into the “funnies” with a new full- 
page Sunday series. Other publishers had 
been watching to see whom and what the 
New York Herald Tribune would procure 
for itself and its syndicate to replace “Mr. 
& Mrs.” by the late great Cartoonist Clare 
Briggs. Instead of replacing “Mr. & Mrs.” 
the Herald Tribune has continued it, drawn 
by a “ghost” (Cartoonist Arthur Folwell). 
But also the Herald Tribune engaged Rea 
Irvin. His title is “The Smythes;” his 
characters, the conventional father, mother, 
small son & daughter, Pekinese pup; his 
theme, the conventional burlesque of U. S. 
middleclass home life. Sample episode: 
Mrs. Smythe insists upon buying Pekinese, 
to utter disgust of Mr. Smythe who snorts, 
“T don’t know what you can see in that 
mutt.” Mrs. Smythe, in desperation, goes 
to bed. Later, Tootums (the Pekinese) 
awakes and sneezes. Unable to arouse his 
wife, Smythe arises, grudgingly walks the 
floor with Tootums, finally melts, talks 
baby-talk to Tootums, nurses it back to 
sleep. Whereupon Mrs. Smythe, awake, 
triumphantly mocks her husband: “I don’t 
know what you can see in that mutt!” 


Like many another famed cartoonist, 
Rea Irvin served his apprenticeship on a 
San Francisco newspaper.* After inter- 
mittent work on newspapers and as an 
itinerant actor, he gained prominence as 
the illustrator of Author Wallace Irwin’s 
“Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy” in Life. 
The oriental stamp of his “Hashimura 





THE SMYTHES 


There is also a daughter, also a Tootums. 


Togo” sketches has reappeared from time 
to time in burlesque kakemono (Japanese 
scroll pictures) which he prepares for the 
New Yorker, of which he is art director. 
Cartoonist Irvin will continue his series 
of funny advertisements for Murad (‘Be 
Nonchalant’’) cigarets. 


*Also out of San Francisco emerged James 
Swinnerton, Robert Edgren, Russell Channing 
Westover, Reuben Lucius (‘‘Rube’’) Goldberg, 
Frank Gelett Burgess, Hype Igoe, the late Homer 
Davenport and T. A. Dorgan. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Guaranteed Wheat 


To farmer constituents at Glenham 
Park, Suffolk, last week Stanley Baldwin, 
onetime Prime Minister and today leader 
of the Conservative Party, made a thump- 
ing promise. 

He could not promise a tariff on wheat, 
he said, for every farmer must know that 
the urban electorate would vote down such 
a measure. But when the Conservative 
Party returned to power he would guaran- 
tee the farmer a fair price for wheat, “a 
price sufficient to enable wheat to be pro- 
duced remuneratively on ordinary lines.” 

In bidding for rural votes with the 
highly controversial principle of “price 
fixing,’ Mr. Baldwin justified his stand 
by dramatically proclaiming: ‘Agriculture 
today is in the worst state since the Seven- 
ties!” 
nN 
Rules for Whoopee 

Relaxation for himself and his two bach- 
elor brothers (George and Henry) was 
Edward of Wales’ frankly stated purpose 
in fitting up a country place at Fort Bel- 
vedere, near London. Each of Their 
Royal Highnesses will have a suite. Parties 
are expected to be merry. Last week steps 
were taken to convince the British public 
that this Royal whoopee will be harmless. 

Two informal but inflexible rules were 
announced: 

1) No unmarried women will be enter- 
tained at Fort Belvedere. 

2) Married women entertained at Fort 
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WaL_es & CADDIETTE 


To Fort Belvedere, husbands must 
come too. 


Belvedere will always be accompanied by 
their husbands. 

Skeptics recalled that most of the late 
King Edward VII’s openly flaunted women 
had husbands, that these husbands often 
consented to attend his parties. But they 
recognized that times have changed, that 


the new Edward is discretion itself in 
applying his married-woman rule. For 
example, whenever he visits the smart 
French resort of Le Touquet, H. R. H. 
eschews the pretty, unmarried caddiettes, 
has his bag of sticks carried by plain, al- 
most homely Mme Adolphine Lamour (see 
cut). 

A third rule concerning Fort Belvedere 
was communicated to British editors last 
week for their warning, guidance. 

3) No announcement will be made to 
the press of the names of guests invited 
to Fort Belvedere. 

Statistics: 27 bedrooms, a cellar stocked 
by the Master of the Wine Cellars at 
Buckingham Palace, one ballroom, one 
gymnasium. 

“The music for dancing,” said a member 
of H. R. H.’s household last week, “will 
occasionally be provided by the Prince’s 
band, composed of himself, his brothers 
and some of his men friends. In this 
band—and there will usually be another, 
professional jazz orchestra—His Royal 
Highness plays the saxophone.” 

In Wales the Prince of Wales has 
stanch admirers, severe critics. Recently 
members of a prominent Cardiff club 
learned that H. R. H. had flown over to 
Le Touquet for a round of golf on Sun- 
day. Last week they drafted and sent this 
telegram: WE RESPECTFULLY SUG- 
GEST THAT YOUR ROYAL HIGH- 
NESS COULD SET A HIGHER EX- 
AMPLE TO YOUR FUTURE LOYAL 
SUBJECTS BY REFRAINING FROM 
ENCOURAGING THE DESECRATION 
OF THE SABBATH 

Cardiff papers reported accusingly that 
“no reply” was received by H. R. H.’s 
pious reprimanders. 





Benpenny 

Probably the best known timepiece in 
the world is Big Ben, giant clock atop the 
Houses of Parliament. His Majesty’s 
Astronomer Royal, Sir Frank Watson Dy- 
son revealed in London last week that Big 
Ben was not only one of the most famed, 
but, for an old clock, one of the most 
accurate of timepieces. After a 288-day 
comparison with the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich (Astronomer Dyson’s special 
charge) it was found that Big Ben’s maxi- 
mum deviation was only 1.4 sec. per day, 
that only on 21 days in the whole period 
of observation did the deviation exceed 1.0 
sec. No intricate mechanical adjustments 
but a mere pocketful of small change 
maintains the accuracy of Big Ben.* 

“Whenever the clock is losing slightly,” 
explained Astronomer Royal Dyson, “we 
just drop a ha’penny or a penny on a tray 
fixed about half way down the pendulum. 
If the clock is gaining, we take the penny 
out. As it takes a fifth of a second for 
the booming of Big Ben to reach the 
street, and two seconds to reach Trafalgar 
Square, we may consider that the limits 
of reasonable accuracy have been reached.” 


*Last year while Big Ben’s works were being 
overhauled and cleaned, two workmen perched 
behind the glass face for several hours, pushing 
the minute hand around 


MALTA 
Strickland Goes Home 


The great squabble between Lord 
Strickland, Prime Minister of Malta, and 
the Archbishops of Gozo and Malta, 
which began when Lord Strickland re- 
fused to permit the expulsion of one Fr. 











International 


Lorp STRICKLAND 


“When I was in Australia, I was considered 
an exemplary Catholic.” 


Miccalief, pro-British monk, from Malta 
to the mainland (Time, June 16), contin- 
ued last week with the following develop- 
ments: 

Harry Charles Luke, former chief sec- 
retary of the Government of Palestine, 
whose conduct during the Jewish-Arab 
riots of 1929 was so bitterly assailed by 
U. S. Jews and so enthusiastically vindi- 
cated by Britain’s Shaw commission of 
inquiry, was ordered to Malta at once, 
appointed Lieutenant Governor by George 


In Valletta, Malta, an excited crowd of 
pro-British Maltese assembled in front of 
the church of S. Giovanni during pontifi- 
cal high mass, shouting, whistling, scream- 
ing “Abbaso L’Italia! Down with Italy!” 
Protesting vigorously that the Maltese po- 
lice did not intervene “for several min- 
utes,’ Archbishop Caruana of Malta wrote 
to the Governor, General Sir John Du 
Cane, then sent another even stronger 
protest against the new British Blue Book 
on the Malta situation (Time, June 16) 
denouncing it as “a series of gross libels 
against the Church and clergy.” 

Just before sailing for Britain last week 
to confer with Foreign Minister Arthur 
Henderson, Lord Strickland violently de- 
fended, to reporters, his own Catholicism. 

“When I was in Australia [1909-13]” 
said he, “I was considered an exemplary 
Catholic. On my return to Malta Pope 
Benedict even intimated that I would be 
persona grata as Minister to the Holy 
See. ...I observe that even now my 
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faith and morals are not impugned by the 
Vatican, only my methods in administer- 
ing self-government at Malta on English- 
Australian lines during the transitional 
period from autocracy to democracy.” 

Sonorously the Prime Minister con- 
cluded: “Few of the King’s servants in 
responsible positions for 43 years can look 
back without regret for some words 
spoken or left unsaid. I being no excep- 
tion, cordially express regret for any sen- 
tences which caused pain but categorically 
deny any charges of having followed an 
anti-Catholic policy.” 


INDIA 


Soldiers & Simon 


Grimly last week H. E. Maj.-General 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay 
Presidency, moved to smash by military 
rather than police methods St. Gandhi’s 
independence movement at its focus, 
Bombay. 

The viceroy’s decree making “picket- 
ing” a crime punishable by six-month im- 
prisonment (Time, June 9g) was being 
flagrantly disobeyed. Weeks ago the Bom- 
bay police, engulfed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Gandhites and under orders not 
to fire, became virtually helpless. Soldiers 
would now be tried. Marching out of their 
barracks at Poona—near which St. Gandhi 
remained imprisoned—a battalion 1,000 
strong, half British, half native, entrained 
last week for Bombay with all the para- 
phernalia of war: rifles, machine guns, 
armored cars. 

Two armored trucks drove through 
Hornby Street, Bombay’s Fifth Avenue. 
Police accompanied them, carrying a new 
weapon, canes three feet long with leather 
thongs at the end. With these they flogged 
satyagrahists (civil disobedience volun- 
teers). They arrested 26 pickets of British 
stores, who within one hour were sentenced 
to four months hard labor. At once 26 
replacements appeared before the stores. 

Simon Report. As Bombay was 
flogged, London settled down cozily to read 
the “Simon Report.” Last week this state 
paper of more than 400 pages, selling for 
three shillings (75¢), became such a best- 
seller that within three days of its publi- 
cation His Majesty’s stationery office an- 
nounced that the last copy of the first 
printing (17,000 copies) had been “dis- 
tributed.” Telegrams ordering more poured 
in from booksellers all over the British 
Isles, from clubs, even from “circulating 
libraries” which usually rent only fiction. 
England was excited. England knew that 
Sir John Simon and his commission had 
labored more than two years, including 
21,000 miles of travel back and forth 
across India and “taking testimony” in 
every important city—all for the purpose 
of finding out and recommending whether 
a larger or a lesser degree of freedom 
should be given by Britain to the Indian 
Empire (Time, Jan. 30, 1928). 

With his big job done Sir John Simon 
returned last week to his rich legal prac- 
tice; and to their jobs also returned his 
six commissioners (four Conservatives, 
two Laborites). Sir John was the Liberal 
on his so-called “non-partisan” commis- 


sion which actually had a Conservative 
majority. 

By what Sir John beamingly called a 
“novel plan,” the report was split into two 
sections: 1) “History” and 2) “Recom- 
mendations” of which only the former was 
issued last week. Although a “‘best seller” 
and Conservative to the core, it drew from 
the arch-Conservative Morning Post a 
comment which rather let the cat out of 
the bag: “This survey is so carefully bal- 
anced and so judicially vague that it is 
difficult to see to what it leads.” 

“Insult to India.” Vague though it is, 
the No. 1 section of the Simon Report 
slams the door on St. Gandhi’s demand 
for independence now. It declares that the 
goal of British policy must be: “Progres- 
sive realization of responsible government 
in British India as.an integral part of the 
Empire.” 

Result: In Bombay, Calcutta and Ma- 
dras last week Gandhites paraded with 
such placards as “Simon’s Folly!” “Insult 
to India!” and at Surat, near Bombay, a 
mob burned Sir John in effigy. 

“It [the report] can be dismissed” said 
the Bombay J/ndian Daily Mail, organ of 
the Independent party, ‘“‘as being nothing 
more or less than a rather badly cooked 
rice pudding, strongly flavoured with the 
cinnamon of die-hardism.” 

Meanwhile in cozy English homes the 
Simon Report yielded such fascinating in- 
formation as that the average Indian earns 
but $40 per year, millions of natives live 
“more than four to a room in the slum 
areas” of India’s great cities, there are 562 
native states whose interests must be con- 
sidered, only 2,500,000 Indians out of 320 
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RALPH HARMAN BooTH 


His chauffeur picked up a dope fiend. 
(See col. 3) 


million are “literate in English,” there are 
4,500,000 Indian Christians, and that the 
commission has been ‘much impressed by 
arguments for the separation of Burma” 
(which is Buddhist, “highly literate” and 
has no caste system), from the rest of 
India. 


DENMARK 
Clifton &. Their Majesties 


Distinctly trying to new U. S. Minister 
and Mrs. Ralph Harman Booth last week 
was a mishap to Clifton, their chauffeur. 

Although the Booths had only just ar- 
rived in Denmark, although Clifton has 
a long record of safely conveying Mr. 
Booth to and from his office in the Buhl 
Building at Detroit, suddenly a sporty 
young Dane, one Einar, persuaded im- 
peccable Clifton to take out the U. S. 
Minister’s car after dark, to pick up two 
young frokener. 

Next morning Clifton and Einar sat in 
a Copenhagen dock. The two young fro- 
kener screamed charges that they had been 
treated worse than roughly. Einar, when 
he saw how things were shaping, “ran 
amuck in the courtroom” according to 
Copenhagen newspapers, and “over- 
powered by three policemen, was locked 
up in a cell, howling for drugs.” 

Clifton, who had sat quietly through 
the running-amuck, said in his deferential 
chauffeur’s voice that of course he had not 
molested either of the frokener, but he 
confessed in barely audible tones, “I did 
take out Mr. Booth’s car... for the 
evening . . . without permission.” 

Indulgent, the Danish judge released 
Clifton from custody. When the frokener 
raised a clamor, policemen shushed them. 
Next day Clifton moped while a Royal 
automobile flanked by a company of His 
Majesty’s Guards carried the U. S. Min- 
ister to Castle Amalienborg. After pre- 
senting credentials to King Christian X, 
Mr. Booth was presented to Queen Alex- 


andrine. 
GERMANY 
Trend 


Around a flashing, sputtering pinwheel 
of Parisian excitement last week spun this 
rumor: 

“The German cartels [trusts] are pre- 
paring to raid the world market for orders 
by making a 10% cut in the price of all 
major German exports!” 

In Berlin, at the hub of the pinwheel, 


‘pertinent facts were seen to be: 1) Rhe- 


nish and Westphalian producers of semi- 
finished iron and steel products cut prices 
3% last week; 2) under an arbitral ruling 
by Minister of Labor Adam Stegerwald 
(Time, June 9) the Westphalian pro- 
ducers won last week the right to reduce 
200,000 workmen’s wages 74% _ next 
month; 3) in a trade circular the West- 
phalian metal syndicate urged other Ger- 
man industrialists to cut prices and wages, 
but for the time being this scheme re- 
mained a proposal, possibly a trend. 


End sy 


While U. S. businessmen talked at Paris 
of a “new epoch” (see p. 44) in Berlin 
best business minds bent over the fare- 
well report of Seymour Parker Gilbert 
who recently ceased to be Agent General 
of Reparations when the duties of that 
office partly lapsed and were partly merged 
into the Bank for International Settle- 
ments (Time, May 26). Mr. Gilbert 
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courteously waited until $345,000,000 of 
Young Plan bonds secured by Germany’s 
promise to pay were successfully floated. 
Then he released a 350-page report in 
which more than 100 pages are devoted to 
flaying the German finance ministry for 
their chronic habit of loose, slipshod, ex- 
travagant budgeting. Last year for a short 
period, according to Mr. Gilbert, the Ger- 
man government was pledged to spend 
not only more than they had but more 
than they could borrow. Only if such 
methods are replaced by strict, scientific 
budgeting, he prophesied, will Germany 
be able to meet all her obligations. 


POLAND 


Communists 


In Lemberg, last week one Samuel 
Jugend, one Naftali Propper, and one 
Israel Hirsch were sentenced to death. 
Their offense: “Belonging to the Com- 
munist Party.” 


RUMANIA 
King at Work 

Work done last 
new King Carol II: 

HE enlisted potent Jewish sympathy by 
announcing: “I love the Rumanian Jews 
in the U. S. (210,000) as though they were 
my own subjects.” 

“We are highly elated!” cried Chairman 
Solomon Sufrin of the Rumanian Jewish 
Committee of America at Manhattan. “I 
foresee the end of all persecution of the 
Jew in Rumania!” 

Jubilant Jews, knowing well that most 
orthodox Rumanians hate and despise their 
race, assumed that His Majesty’s attitude 
of affection results from his residence in 
France for the past four years with Mme 
Magda Lupescu, Rumanian Jewess. 

HE instructed the British mint, makers 
of Rumanian money, to stop work on the 
“King Mihai” series of which several mil- 
lion coins have been struck. The new 
Rumanian law of annulment (Time, June 
16) states that Carol’s son Mihai was 
never King. As soon as possible busy 
Britains will start stamping “King Carol 
II” coins, printing “King Carol” postage 
stamps. 

HE began a “housecleaning” of his royal 
family, his court, his diplomatic service, 
his army: 

1) The private telephone connecting 
the palace of Prince Babu Stirbey with the 
apartments of Dowager Queen Marie 
(where Carol, before he left Rumania 
four-and-a-half years ago, once surprised 
the Prince and boxed his ears) was ripped 
out. Search of the Stirbey palace last 
week revealed an archive of state secrets 
and codes sufficient to hang at least two 
persons for High Treason. But King 
Carol II wisely allowed his mother’s one- 
time “court favorite” to leave Rumania 
for “voluntary exile.” 

2) Six generals hostile to King Carol 
were placed on the retired list, two who 
assisted his return (Generals Averescu 
and Presan) were gazetted field marshals. 
The King’s brother Prince Nicholas, who 
telegraphed the signal for his return was 
created “Chief Inspector of the Army and 


week by Rumania’s 


Navy.” Said Carol of Nicholas last week: 
“He is more than a brother! .. . He hourly 
does me splendid service.” Nicholas told 
reporters that during his brother’s exile 
they used an affectionate telegraphic code 
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International 
HELEN & FRIEND 
Queen she was, King she had, wife she 
was not. 


in which “Mary” stood for Carol. Without 
translating it Nicholas quoted one code 
message: “TELL TITKUS KISS FROM 
SOPHIE.” 

3) Under Prime Minister Juliu Maniu 
a new cabinet was assembled last week, 
chiefly significant because it contains 
neither Field Marshal Averescu, Field 
Marshal Peter Presan, Professor Nicolae 
Iorga (once tutor to the King), or any 
other arch-Carolist. In effect the new 
Maniu cabinet is the same as his old one 
of fortnight ago, and his peasant party 
remains supreme in Rumanian politics. 
Impotent Vintila Bratianu, liberal leader 
and onetime Prime Minister, bitterest foe 
of Carol, was credited last week with 
shouting (at his Carolist nephew George 
Bratianu): “I'll kill Carol myself—with 
anything—with a kitchen knife!” 

Marie’s Return. A Queen like Marie 
can do no wrong in Rumania. What if 
a charred scandal had blazed up for a 
moment with the ripping out of her tele- 
phone? The realistic attitude of typical 
Rumanians is merely this: No one dis- 
putes the legitimacy of King Carol, Prince 
Nicholas or their sisters, the former Queen 
Elisabeth of Greece and the present Queen 
Marie of Jugoslavia. If, after giving King 
Ferdinand these four children, Her 
Majesty then gave Prince Babu Stirbey 
her last and youngest child, Princess 
Ileana, is that anyone’s business but her 
own? In Rumania it is not. In Rumania 
the sanctity of the orthodox patriarch of 
the National Church, His Holiness Miron 
Cristea, is not held to be impaired by his 
national reputation as a onetime roué. 

Cheerfully and even joyously, then, 
Dowager Queen Marie returned from the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau last week 
to Bucharest. As her train drew in, but 


before it stopped, Her Majesty leaped 
from the step of her salon car as lightly 
as a girl, rushed at King Carol who tried 
to take and kiss her hand, swept him into 
her arms, hugged and kissed him thrice. 
With a gay skip Crown Prince (previously 
King) Mihai rushed at “Granny”! Prince 
Nicholas kissed his mother’s hand. So did 
all the other great dignitaries present ex- 
cept one. He, an imposingly robed and 
snowy-haired old man, accepted Her 
Majesty’s homage and imparted his 
apostolic benedictions. Then, attended by 
a retinue of orthodox priests, the Most 
Holy Miron Cristea slowly and majesti- 
cally departed. 

Queen Helen. With her big St. Ber- 
nard dog at her side, Helen of Greece and 
Rumania quietly resisted last ‘week terrific 
pressure brought to force her into recon- 
ciliation with Carol. 

This singularly lovely woman seldom 
does or says the expected thing. A potent 
U. S. tycoon (in Rumania about a loan) 
once complimented H. R. H. upon her 
beautiful topaze eyes. “Thank you,” she 
said, “I am glad you like them. They are 
very little use to me.’* Courteous but 
disconcerting, this reply is wholly typical. 
In vain last week Nicholas, Carol, Marie 
and His Holiness—the whole Rumanian 
pack—argued with her and pleaded. She 
would agree to nothing. 

Willy-nilly, Helen was next made Queen 
of Rumania by King Carol who signed a 
decree announcing that she has been Queen 
ever since his father’s death (Time Aug. 1, 
1927). She thus became only his Queen, 
not his wife, for in 1928 she obtained an 
absolute decree of divorce in which Carol 
is declared to have “violated the sanctity 
of his royal marriage” and to have “de- 
serted” Helen and Mihai. Rumania thus 
had a King and Queen who were unmar- 
ried—probably a record! 

Next the Most Holy Miron Cristea pro- 
ceeded to convene the Orthodox Rumanian 
Synod. These venerable priests voted 
that, in the eyes of the Orthodox Church, 
the King and Queen are man and wife. 
Parliament paused, on the brink of passing 
a Royal Marriage Act which would make 
them man and wife in law. 


Topaze. Caught up in this grotesque 
Rumanian masquerade of Justice, Helen 
was swept along. Yet she won a victory 
of sorts last week. After talking to her 
and meeting the glance of her strange, 
pale topaze eyes, Queen Marie rushed 
off to Balcic on the Black Sea and King 
Carol withdrew to Sinaia in the mountains. 
It was said that Helen demanded as the 
price of formal reconciliation with Carol a 
promise that as Queen she will be spared 
the presence in Bucharest of Dowager 
Queen Marie. “Exile” for her meddlesome 
mother-in-law she did not ask, merely long 
and frequent “absences.” At the time of 
her divorce, when Carol was living with his 
Jewess, Helen said: “I hope that now he 
will begin a better life and will find the 
happiness that he apparently failed to find 
with me. I can forgive, but never forget 
the wrongs he did to me and my child.” 





*Since then her failing sight has been greatly 
improved and strengthened by an Italian spe- 
cialist (Time, Feb. 7, 1927). 
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orK, like many other good and 
C useful things, grows on trees. 
These cork oak trees flourish on the 
mountainous slopes of the countries 
around the Mediterranean Sea. 

After the cork tree grows up and 
gets to be twenty or twenty-five 
years old, men strip the outer bark 
off. That is the cork. 

The stripping doesn’t hurt the tree. 
It grows another thick skin of even 
better cork in nine or ten years. 

The tree lives for more than one 
hundred years and produces a crop 
of cork every nine or ten years dur- 
ing its lifetime. 

This is how Armstrong gets the 
cork from which to make the stoppers 
for our bottles, Armstrong’s Cork- 
board to protect our food in refrig- 
erators and insulate our buildings 
against heat and cold, Armstrong’s 
Cork Gaskets to seal liquids in our 
automobiles and other machines, and 
the ground cork in the Armstrong’s 
Linoleum for our floors. 

Light, workable, resilient, mois- 
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~ er 


— oe ws ———— 


titi 


ture-resistant, cork is used for a hun- 
dred and one other things that make 
life easier, or safer, or more econom- 
ical, or more pleasant. Cork, for ex- 
ample, has much to do with spinning 
the yarn and weaving the cloth from 
which our clothes are made. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, 
with ten thousand employees at home 
and abroad, plays an important part 
in the cork industry, from the strip- 
ping of the trees to the manufacture 
of finished cork prod- 
ucts. For free book- 
let, “Cork,” write to 
the Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's 


Identify 

irmstrong’s 

Products 
by the Name 
and the Mark 
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Makers of Armstrong’s Bottle Corks and Crown 
Bottle Caps, Armstrong's Cork Gaskets and Mechani- 
cal Specialties, Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation, 
Cork Pipe Covering and Insulating Brick, Arm- 
strone’s Machinery Isolation, to reduce vibration, 
Corkoustic to absorb sound, and cork products of all 
kinds. Also makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors, 
and Armstrong’s Quaker Rugs. 

Hear the Armstrong Quakers on the air every 
Friday night, 10 o’clock, Eastern Daylight Time, 
WIZ and coast-to-coast network, 





* This is the TREE 


that sheds its skin 
for YOU 


Engineers, Manufacturers, 
Business Men: 


You are seeking ways to improve your product, 
more efficient ways to produce it. You want to 
reduce its cost to the user. If in your products or 
processes you need a material other than metal, 
consider the properties of the many forms of 


Armstrong’s Cork. With its microscopic air-cell 


structure, cork is buoyant, elastic, resilient, com- 


pressible, and sound-absorbent. It resists the 
passage of heat, moisture, and liquids. It presents 
a gripping frictional surface, and stands up in 
service without progressive deterioration. Our In- 
dustrial Service Section, with ample research 
facilities, will gladly study your problems with 
you. Address Industrial Service Section, Armstrong 


Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's 
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Tue Five-PasseNcerR Coupe 


It is built for distinguished service 


A PERSONAL AMBITION to build the finest motor 
car possible, an ambition backed by virtually un- 
limited resources . . . capital, laboratories, mines, 


mills, the inspirations of scientists, the pooled 


experience of able engineers. . . . Out of these 


comes the Lincoln, a thing of lithe vitality and 
enduring stamina. 


In its making, those operations that best can be 


performed by hand are in the painstaking hands 


of fine craftsmen. Things that best can be done 
by machines are done by machines that are the 


admiration of the engineering world. These make 


delicate measurements or precise applications of 
tremendous force beyond the power of even the 


rarest craftsmen. Costly to secure and maintain, 


the use of these machines often materially slows 


up production. But there is no intention to build 
the Lincoln in large quantities. 
Thirty thousand separate inspections, during 


the making of each Lincoln, ensure that each shall 


be what its makers intended . . . an almost living 


thing at which they can point, and say: “Without 
stint of men, money, time and trouble, this is the 


best that can be done.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





BRAZIL 


Prestes €&» Hoover 
(See front cover) 

A quiet chat had President Hoover re- 
cently with his good and moneyed friend 
Eugene Meyer Jr. The weather was be- 
coming warm. Mrs. Meyer would perhaps 
be hastening a trifle her departure to the 
Meyer country estate. This would leave 
the Meyer mansion in Washington free to 
serve as house and home for four days to 
President-elect Julio Prestes of Brazil who 
arrived in Washington last week with his 
gay and handsome son Fernando. 


Brazilians would not have been surprised 
had President Hoover vacated his White 
House, installed the Prestes therein. When 
Mr. Hoover as President-elect visited Rio 
de Janeiro,* hospitable President Washing- 
ton Luis of Brazil moved out of his official 
residence, Guanabara Palace, and in for 
60 hours moved Mr. & Mrs. Hoover. 
Last week U. S. servants at the Meyer 
mansion were informed that they must 
not ascend to the second floor, where the 
President-elect, dynamic, Rooseveltian, 
big-boned, occupied Mrs. Meyer’s pink- 
draped bedroom. The Prestes’ own Bra- 
zilian “man” served his master’s frugal 
breakfasts — with emphasis on_ large 
tumblers of iced orange juice, heaping 
plates of grapes, and, of course, rolls with 
Brazilian coffee. 

Popular Prestes. Not since the visit 
of Ramsay MacDonald & Daughter Ishbel 


has socialite Washington been so favor- 





P.G& A. 
Son ALLAN, SON FERNANDO 


International 


American Radiator Co. ... Horses, 


tennis, ladies. 


ably impressed as it was by Julio Prestes 
& Son Fernando. With affable dignity 
they ably represented the 20 United States 
of Brazil, almost as populous as the islands 





*Discoverer Martin Alfonso de Sousa mistook 
an arm of the Atlantic for a river, christened 
it seasonably the “River of January” (Rio dc 
Janeiro) in 1531. 
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of which Mr. MacDonald is Prime Min- 
ister, and 258,530 sq. mi. larger than the 
48 states of which Mr. Hoover is Pres- 
ident. 

Only as the Prestes passed through New 
York en route to Washington did anyone 
crack a joke at their expense. Fog had 
delayed their ship seven hours. In his 
official speech of welcome Mayor James 
John (“Jimmy”) Walker, notorious for 
being late on all occasions, wise-cracked: 
“T concede to you, Sir, the championship 
which heretofore has been bestowed on 
me.” Hearing the Tammanyites guffaw, 
President-elect Prestes laughed politely, 
though he does not speak English. In 
Brazil, where public greetings are taken 
seriously and must embody the flower of 
courtesy, such a “joke” would have been 
an insult and President-elect Prestes, un- 
derstanding, might not have laughed. 


For Men Only. In Washington, when 
ten-minute official calls had been made by 
Serhor Prestes at the White House and by 
Mr. Hoover at the Meyer mansion, the 
President-elect motored to Mount Vernon 
and Arlington, then dressed for dinner in 
his pink-draped bedroom, hurried back to 
the White House where pink roses, holly- 
hocks and maiden-hair ferns decked a 
banquet board set for 56 men. Vice Pres- 
ident Curtis, with Statesman Stimson on 
his right, faced President Hoover, with 
President-elect Prestes on his right. 

In his dinner conversation through an 
interpreter Mr. Hoover may well have 
touched on the reason why the State Ban- 


quet was stag. Mrs. Hoover, still suffer- 
ing from her fall, had been obliged to 
remain recuperating by the Rapidan 
(Time, June 16). For his part Senhor 
Prestes may have mentioned the illness 
of his wife. She left Rio with him, had to 
be put ashore sick at Pernambuco (see 
map), recovered, sailed for Europe last 
week, and will very shortly meet the Pres- 
ident-elect in London or Paris, returning 
thence with him to become Brazil’s First 
Lady. 

’ “Faith and Beauty!” Next day 
Guest Prestes was welcomed to the im- 
posing, white marble Pan-American Build- 
ing by Statesman Stimson, who as an old 
school New York lawyer gallantly at- 
tempted an oration which would sound 
sufficiently fiery and cordial when cabled 
to Rio: “. . . Delightful task of welcom- 
ing you! ... In the history of interna- 
tional relations no country occupies a 
prouder place than Brazil! .. .” 

In his reply President-elect Prestes, 
perfectly in the Latin tradition, showed 
how to employ the raging breast, the 
flowery metaphor and the torrential ex- 
pletive while remaining perfectly correct 
and sleek: “Pan-Americanism, fruit of an 
ambitious dream! . . . one which only in 
idealism could be called excessive .. . 
Pan-Americanism . . . fought against the 
obstacles which were strewn in its way, 
triumphed over them even as faith and 
beauty must always triumph! 

““My most sincere thanks for the homage 
of which [you] have made me the object.” 
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Business Is Business: Coffee Is Cof- 
fee. Nearly every day last week President- 
elect Prestes denied anew that his visit 
had anything to do with the famed $97,- 
000,000 “coffee loan” (Time, April 21) 
now fully subscribed, which was floated in 
Britain and the U.S. to subsidize the 
hoarded Brazilian surplus of 16,500,000 
bags and keep the price of coffee from 
dropping like a plummet. 


As a matter of fact Senhor Prestes fre- 


quently saw both U. S. and Brazilian coffee 
men last week, but this was only natural. 
Before his election he was President (Gov- 
ernor) of the State of Sao Paulo (famed 
“Stepping Stone to the Brazilian Presi- 
dency”) where more than half the world’s 
coffee is grown and where almost every 
man of means is more or less “in coffee.” 
When he landed at Manhattan nearly 
every paper flaunted a quarter page 
“WELCOME” advertisement signed by 
“The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Largest Importers of Brazilian Cof- 
fee.” 

Son & Son. Many a Brazilian placed 
side by side last week pictures of Allan 
Hoover, 23, and Fernando Prestes, 22 (see 
cut). These smart sons are as typical of 
their respective peoples as their able 
fathers. Son Allan, graduate of Stanford 
University, is taking the course at Harvard 
Business School, must spend this summer 
in the employ of a real business (American 
Radiator Co.) to see such things as 
budgeting and accounting in _ practical 
operation. Son Fernando, graduate of the 
University of Brazil, spent his college va- 
cations mostly in Europe, pleasure bent. 
At home he is rated an excellent horseman, 
tennis player, yachtsman, ladies’ man. 

Son Allan called on Son Fernando at 
the Meyer mansion. They chatted through 
an interpreter. Then son Fernando flew 
with a Navy pilot to Annapolis (his father 
following by motor). 


Dizzying America. Brazilian Ambas- 
sador S. Gurgél do Amaral gave President- 
elect Prestes his final send-off from Wash- 
ington with a banquet of 300 guests bril- 
liantly staged in the Pan-American Union’s 
imposing “Hall of the Americas.” Although 
he had every legal right to serve wine the 
Ambassador refrained “at the request of 
Senhor Prestes” and “as a special cour- 
tesy to President Hoover.” 

In his banquet address Mr. Hoover did 
not (like Mr. Stimson previously) attempt 
to speak with fervor, but his painstakingly 
read remarks contained one fine super- 
lative: 

“One need not be a prophet to say that 
the future of Brazil is one of unlimited 
possibilities.” 

Easily master at the game of hyperbole, 
President-elect Prestes cried: “. . . The 
civilization of America is the greatest 
assertion of the intelligence and the ca- 
pacity of a people! . . . Dizzying growth! 
. . . The word ‘energy’ seems to have been 
devised to express and define American 


life in all its aspects even unto its most 
spiritual manifestations, even when it 
appears as moral energy, irradiating cour- 
age, altruism and human _ fellowship, 
asserting its civilization by deeds of daring 


and actions of good will, of confidence and 
of faith in the destiny of man, in peace, in 
liberty and in the justice of nations.” 
Next morning President-elect Prestes 
and party sped from Washington back to 
Manhattan, cruised up to West Point in 
the Jamaroy (yacht of Scripps-Howard 
Chairman Roy W. Howard) escorted by 
the U. S. destroyer King, then returned 
by motor to Manhattan for “several days 


of rest” before they sailed on the Olympic 
for Europe. 


ITALY 


“Authoritarians”’ 

Into the Berlin office of Editor Theodor 
Wolff of the great Berliner Tageblatt 
strode Editor Benito Mussolini of J/ 
Popolo D’Italia—eight years ago. Came 
news last week of the first meeting be- 
tween these friends since then. In the 
Dictator’s imposing quarters at Rome they 
argued with friendly heat about Democ- 
racy. Zl Duce, soon after he seized power, 
said: 

“We have passed, and if necessary will 
pass again, without the slightest hesitation, 
over the more or less putrid body of the 
goddess of liberty” (True, April 7, 1923). 

Times have changed. When gruff, pene- 
trating Herr Wolff barked, “You are the 
Fascist régime, we a democracy!”’, J! Duce 
bridled, made an answer of utmost sig- 
nificance: ““I am a democrat [pause] that 
is, an authoritarian democrat.’’* 

As though he found his new-coined 
phrase especially apt, // Duce re-intro- 
duced it during the argument again and 
again. ‘We are creating moral order, not 
police order,” he added earnestly. “We 
are not reactionaries: quite the contrary.” 
A little plaintively, knowing well that he 
will always be considered ruthless, the 
Dictator spoke at last of his penal islands 
(notorious as ‘“Devil’s Isles” but recently 
shown by a neutral investigator to be 
much as // Duce proceeded to describe 
them). 

“T will tell you what conditions really 
are,” said he to Herr Wolff. “There is 
an island in the Gulf of Naples where two 
or three hundred people are living, having 
been sentenced there for their political 
activities. They are not all opponents of 
the Fascist régime. Some of them are 
Fascists, and when I find them guilty of 
any offense I am more severe toward them 
than I am toward others. The political 
exiles live apart from the ordinary crimi- 
nals. Each of them receives ten lire a day 
and when it is necessary their families also 
are supported. Each man is allowed to 
follow his profession on the island. The 
climate, which is the same as that of 
Capri, is healthy. Nobody—now remem- 
ber this—ever has had to stay there his 
full term. Not one of them has been 
compelled to serve all the time for which 
he was sentenced. I leave no one there 
for more than two or three years and after 
that time the men released are not com- 
pelled to live in a certain place. They can 
dwell in any part of Italy they choose. 
Every day I receive petitions for pardon 
and one of them that I have just signed 








*Living Age translation. 


lies before me on my desk at this moment, 
When my daughter was engaged innumer- 
able appeals of this kind were made, for, 
as you can understand, that was a period 
of sentimental excitement. I told my 
daughter, ‘Everyone who makes a petition 
for clemency will be granted his request,’ 
and that is actually what occurred. I do 
not like to talk much about these matters 
and do not often make them public, but 
if you want to you can reveal what hap- 
pened.” 


CHINA 
Champion Mint 
Money remained last week the chief 
weapon in China’s civil war (Time, May 
19). President Chiang Kai-shek announced 
that one of his major foes, famed Chris- 


tian Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, had offered 














Keystone 
Currrorp Hewitt 
He talked the Chinese out of their holes. 


to sell out and change sides for $3,000,000 
Chinese silver dollars or $810,000 U. S. 
gold dollars. This may or may not have 
been true but it was significant. It lent 
special and peculiar point to the opening 
at Shanghai last week of “the greatest mint 
in the world.” 

Ten years the Chinese mint has been 
a-building. Except for the Chinese in- 
scriptions over the door it might be mis- 
taken for the Treasury building at Wash- 
ington. With a capacity of 40,000 coins 
per hour, it is said to surpass in speed all 
other mints whatsoever. Thus a rush 
order for 3,000,000 silver dollars to bribe 
a Chinese general could be turned out in 
75 hours flat. 

Exactly ten years ago Money-Man 
Clifford Hewitt of Philadelphia went out 
to China fresh from reorganizing the 
Philippine mint. Taciturn, he prefers 
making money to talking about how it is 
made. But he did talk the Chinese out of 
coins-with-a-hole. The ‘‘World’s Cham- 
pion Mint” will make no “doughnut 
money.” Thus far it has cost $5,000,000. 
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hap- ml) Gute | A. MANUFACTURER in a Southern city had 
‘ a outgrown his factory. He wanted 

new site. His payroll was a distinct asset to 

business. Cities in all parts of the South 


od offered him tax-free locations. But he wanted 

send to stay in his home-town. And he bought a 
oo choice plot of ground along a parkway 
tere 


boulevard. 


Immediately a roar of protest went up from 
Jand-owners and residents. And the town al- 


most lost one of its biggest industries. 


Finally the Scripps-Howard editor cut 
through this tangle of conflicting interests 
with a practical idea. ““We’ll keep the pay- 
roll, and we'll keep the parkway too. Let 
the city buy a generous strip of land sur- 
rounding this site. Plant it with trees and 
shrubbery. Make it a perpetual park. Put 
the factory in the center of it. And give one 
of our oldest businesses the fair treatment it 
deserves.” . . . “Agreed!” said everybody, 


and the plan went through. 
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roles. business development as carefully as they 
watch the veering trends of the news. This 
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INDO-CHINA 


Saigon... the Paris of the Orient 


. .. sidewalk cafés, luxuriant parks, 


magnificent boulevards and private 


homes, race courses, golf club... 
all around you foliage of incredible 
tropic brilliance. Vivid green paddy 
fields streak past the wheels of your 


car... beyond the great Cambodian 


RELIGION 








_ Lay Benevolence 


Charity is changing its name. More and 


| more widely it is now being called Social 


Work. Because almost all the Christian 
sects started among economically op- 
pressed people, charity was a major func- 
tion of the Church. But as the Church 
has Christianized the State, it has passed 
its charitarian burden to the State, releas- 
ing ecclesiastical energies for other occu- 
pations, viz. Prohibition. 

Such thoughts as these were passing 
through the head of George Woodward 
Wickersham, chairman of the National 
Law Enforcement Commission when, last 
week, he addressed the 57th National 
Conference of Social Work, meeting at 
Boston. 

Said Mr. Wickersham: “The Social 
Worker today engages in the task of ad- 
justing and readjusting social relations, 
with far less aid from the authority of 
the Church, the precepts of religion or the 
cohesive force of family relation than ever 
before. 

“But by that same token, the sheer 
difficulty of the task must attract a body 


| of abler, bolder, more courageous workers 


Jungle, ever-mysterious. Just one | 


of the glorious bundles of memories 


you'll gather on this Cruise. 


A great ship splendidly equipped 


...€ prodigious itinerary... every 


comfort aboard . . . intriguing days | 


ashore... the world-famed Cunard 
menus and service ... and back of 


it all the co-operation of Cunard 
and Cook's with their 179 years of 


experience and tradition. 


Make this your World Cruise... 


the cost is surprisingly low. 


Sailing Westward from New York 
Dec. 3; from San Diego Dec. 18; 
from Los Angeles Dec. 19; from 
San Francisco Dec. 21 . . « Back 
in New York April 12. 


Also Eastward Around the World in the 


Franconia from New York Jan. 10 
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than those who could call upon the 
authority of revealed religion and parental 
control, to subdue the fractious or console 
the unfortunate. 

“Tf the Church has lost authority, the 
essential principles of Christianity, the 
application of that same spirit that ani- 
mated the Good Samaritan, never have 
been more widely applied in dealings 
between men. If the family as an organi- 
zation of those of common stock has been 
disseminated by the restlessness of this 
age of movement, the conception of all 
human society as a family, with the recip- 
rocal duty of responsibility and service 
among its members, has succeeded to the 
responsibilities and the duties of the 
smaller group, with the corresponding 
right to the loyalty, obedience and support 
of its members.” 

President. Presiding over the Confer- 
ence was a smiling, soft-haired lady whom 
Mr. Wickersham knew well—Dr. Miriam 
Van Waters, 42, referee of the Los Angeles 
County Juvenile Court since 1920, a con- 
sultant of the Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion. In her presidential address she 
reviewed the evolution of Social Work 
during the past 56 years. The first domi- 
nating idea was to build almshouses for 
the poor. Then came a “heredity” period 
when the individual’s discomforts were 
attributed to his ancestors, a “statistical” 


era when trained workers began making 





case histories in dreary quantities. Be- 
tween 1904 and 1914 extensive social 
legislation developed concerning industrial 
sanitation, safety and social insurance. 
Research is the characteristic of the period 
since 1924. 

Elected to succeed Dr. Van Waters as 
president was Dr. Richard Clarke Cabot, 
62, of Cambridge, Mass. He instituted 
medical social service while he was prac- 
ticing at Massachusetts General Hospital 
25 years ago. Last week his friends there 
surprised him by announcing that they 
had collected $24,183 towards a $50,000 


Richard C. Cabot Educational Fund, of 
which he had known nothing, to teach 
medical students and nurses social work, 
social workers medicine. 

Social workers know Dr. Cabot’s great 
love for music. He is a good violinist, likes 
to attend symphony concerts. Twenty- 
five years ago he started Boston’s custom 
of singing Christmas carols on Beacon 
Hill. Every Christmas since then he has 
led the singing band himself, except for 
1917 when he was serving in France. Then 
he amused the people of Bordeaux with 
his Christmas carolling procession. 

In a brief, emotional speech of accept- 
ance Dr. Cabot, no brilliant speaker, told 














Dr. 
She reviewed Social Work’s 56 years. 


Miriam VAN WATERS 


the Social Workers that he loves their 
profession, loves it because of its audacity, 
because of its enormous tasks. He con- 
cluded: “God forgive us all. God bless 
us all.” 

Delegates. There were 5,381 delegates 
registered at the Conference, representing 
such diverse sociological interests as the 
American Foundation for the Blind and 
the Playground & Recreation Association 
of America, such diverse topics as Chil- 
dren and Educational Publicity. Numer- 
ous (313) were the meetings, numerous 
(471) the speakers. So much was there to 
hear that the Conference appointed a gen- 
eral consultant, Alexander (“Uncle Alec’) 
Johnson of Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1897 
president of the Conference, 1890-93 
general secretary. Puffing on his pipe 
“Uncle Alec” sat at a desk in the Hotel 
Statler and told bewildered conferees how 
to get the most good out of the Confer- 
ence, what persons to see, what meetings 
to attend. 

Of many notable addresses at the Con- 
ference, the following drew especial atten- 
tion: 

Real Wages. “Economic research and 
social work are as characteristic of 
Western civilization as Ford cars, chain 
stores, radio sets, talking pictures, and 
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Priests before the Laughing Buddha, Peiping 


Cirele the 


Paeifie on 
the lovely 


MALOLO 


...a@ luxurious cruise 
to 19 strange ports 


usr to mention these places brings ‘a 
thrill of adventure! Nikko and Kyoto 
in beautiful Japan. Peiping, Shanghai, 
Hongkong in the Celestial Kingdom. 
Bangkok in quaint Siam. The wicked 
city of Singapore in Malaya. 

You’ve longed to see them. Then, 
go this year on the Malolo’s second 
Around Pacific Cruise! You'll see all 
and many more. Batavia in the 
East Indies. Macassar in Celebes. The 
fine cities of Australia and New Zea- 
land. Romantic Fiji, Samoa, Hawaii. 

Nineteen ports in 12 countries will be 
visited by the 23,000-ton Malolo, speed 
queen of the Pacific, famed for spacious 
luxury. You sail September 20 from 
San Francisco to reach the orchid lands 
“down under” the equator just when 
exquisite Spring touches them with 
glory. You return December 19, bring- 
ing home rare Christmas gifts. 

Only this one cruise offers so much 
that is new and fascinating! Fares 
$1,500 to $6,500, shore excursions in- 
Membership is limited. Ask 
the Matson Line or American Express 
Co., jointly conducting this unusual 
tour, or your travel agency. 


MATSON LINE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 


In cooperation 
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NEW YORK 535 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO 140 S. Dearborn St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market St. 
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tabloid papers with screaming headlines. 
Social workers seem more like engineers 
planning to reclaim a swamp than zealots 
trying to convert the heathen.”—Dr. Wes- 
ley Clair Mitchell, director of research at 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and chairman of President Hoover’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends. He 
observed that the record of earnings for 
the roth and 20th Centuries in England 
and the U. S. has been one of alternating 
gains and losses. Hence he predicts: “If 
we do not have better fortune or manage 
better in the future than we have man- 
aged in the past, the recent spurt in wages 
will trail off, and after a time give way to 
a slow relapse, later to be followed by 
fresh advance.” 


Jane Addams. “The Great Tolerator” 
(she last month celebrated the goth year 
of Chicago’s Hull House), one of the 
famed at the Conference, proudly observed 
that “social workers have been pioneers in 
popular movements later taken over by 
medicine, law, education.” 

Families. “Biologists see no danger to 
the race in the childlessness of the so- 
called ‘better’ classes.”—Joanna C. Col- 
cord, Russell Sage Foundation. 

Crime. “The best sort of crime preven- 
tion thinks little and says less about 


crime.”—Samuel C. Lawrence, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 


Girls. Henrietta Additon, New York 
City, collated questionnaires from 1,600 
Brooklyn girls, found that “only 13 of 
them fail to ask their parents’ permission 
to go places. More than 90% spend time 
on home study. The majority attend 
church or Sunday school.” 

Policewomen. The U. S. has about 
1,000 policewomen. Practically all are 
muscular women, married and graduated 
from social work. Mrs. Lola J. Baldwin 
of Portland, Ore., thinks she was the first 
U.S. policewoman. Mrs. Alice S. Wells of 
Los Angeles, first (1915) president of the 
International Association of Policewomen, 
thinks sie was the first. Mrs. Mina C. 
Van Winkle of Washington, president 
since 1919, ignores the kudos of such pri- 
ority. Last week she insisted that more 
communities employ women to deal with 
arrested women and children below eleven. 
She would have policewomen take over 
the work and duties of the Traveler’s Aid 
Society. 

Children. The social workers at Bos- 
ton seemed rather a grim group, the old of 
no particular old age, the young without 
youth. Most were women. They all 
hurried about with tight faces. The more 
genial faces belonged to members of the 
various children’s groups. J. Prentice 
Murphy, Philadelphia, was their philos- 
opher. Noted he: ‘We cannot be strictly 
logical about human beings. We can 
prophesy with accuracy about masses of 
people—but not about individuals. Ap- 
proximately 70,000 illegitimate children 
will be born in the U. S. in 1930, but no 
community can foretell who of its people 
are to enter this arena of suffering.” 

Religious Groups. Although lay agen- 
cies in large measure have taken benevo- 
lence away from the churches, certain re- 
ligious groups met with the National Con- 
ference of Social Work—The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 


the National Conference on Social Work of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Na- 
tional Conference of Jewish Social Service, 
the Commissions on Social Welfare of the 
Universalist General Convention. Bishop 
Francis John McConnell (Methodist), 





Bachrach 


Dr. RICHARD CLARKE CABOT 


“God bless us all,” 


president of the Federal Council, was a 
potent churchman attending. Said he: 
“This age is not doing much with the Ten 
Commandments, but it is discovering a 
good deal for itself.” 


—_—O—_ 
Unity if not Union 

Important Episcopalian, Presbyterian 
and Methodist clergymen secluded them- 
selves for two days last week at Atlantic 
City and made a reasonable effort to find 
means of merging their churches, of phras- 
ing a simple creed acceptable to their co- 
religionists. 

When the churchmen left their retreat, 
led by Episcopalian Bishop Edward Lambe 
Parsons of San Francisco, they could say 
(it was an important pronouncement): 
“In the matters coming before us for con- 
sideration, we find ourselves and the com- 
munions we represent in their formal pro- 
nouncement in substantial agreement. 

“So far as other than theological and 
ecclesiastical factors were causes of the 
original separation of the bodies we repre- 
sent, we are agreed that they are no longer 
operative in any such degree as to block 
the way to an organic unity. 

“Our three communions are as one in 
recognizing the authority of the Church to 
teach and guide individuals in the develop- 
ment of Christian life, and to exercise dis- 
cipline in cases of violation of the funda- 
mental precepts of that life. We find that 
in all three communions the tendency is 
obvious to substitute for such discipline 
as excommunication [the Roman Catholic 
method] the methods of love, persuasion 
and voluntary penance as being more ex- 
pressive of our Lord’s teachings.” 

Organic union of religious bodies is not 
so simple as creedal agreement. Churches 
are corporations. Altering their consti- 


tutions is a lengthy, unwieldy business. 
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They have great wealth. Much of that 
wealth they have received for specific pur- 
poses. To change those purposes normally 
requires the permission of probate courts. 
Hence when the Methodists and the Pres- 
byterians hold another conference at Phil- 
adelphia next March (Episcopalians may 
attend), Methodist Bishop William Fraser 
McDowell of Washington may have some- 
thing good to report on his topic—matters 
of doctrine and polity. But on his topic— 
matters of administration and trusts— 
Presbyterian Dr. Henry Chapman Swear- 
ingen of St. Paul will have, it was dis- 
cerned last week, little more than inten- 
tions. 2 

— 


A Bishop’s Business, Cont. 


At the Dallas meeting of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Bishop James 
Cannon Jr. confounded his critics and won 
his church’s forgiveness by confessing and 
emotionally repenting his stock gambling 
with a Manhattan “bucket shop” since ex- 
terminated by the law (Time, June 16 
et ante). Last fortnight Bishop Cannon 
confounded the Senate Lobby Committee, 
which sought to learn about his handling 
of political campaign funds, by challeng- 
ing its legal authority, marching out of the 
hearing. Both victories were parliamentary 
cleverness. But last week Bishop Cannon 
suffered a reverse on his moral front. The 
Senate committee returned to the subject 
of his embarrassment at Dallas and pub- 
lished a subpoenaed correspondence be- 
tween Bishop Cannon and his “broker,” 
Harry Goldhurst, now serving five years in 
Atlanta Penitentiary for using the mails 





to defraud “purchasers” of stock he never 
bought for them. 

The correspondence showed that the 
bishop had continued dealing with Gold- 
hurst after a bank from which he was 
borrowing money had questioned Gold- 
hurst’s brokerage methods. 

Excerpts from the bishop’s correspond- 
ence: “I certainly regret that we hap- 
pened to strike such a line of difficult 
stocks. Kindly have statement made out 
showing all sales and purchases since last 
statement. . . . Managed after hard strug- 
gle to land $400 which I am enclosing. 

. I am being [kept] on edge, and fear 
of flop in the Paige, Butterick, Perto Rico 
and Moon have conspired to induce pessi- 
mism. . . . Never wire Washington unless 
I give definite instruction. Always causes 
unpleasant complications.” 

The bishop changed his cable address 
for receiving brokers’ reports while in 
South America from “Cannon Methodista” 
to “Cannon Western.” 

Other excerpts: “I must insist that I 
prefer to take profits and buy on reces- 
sions....P. S. Tell the dark-haired 
damsel to hold on to my portfolio... . I 
am sorry ... that you are not a 
prophet of the first grade.” 

Rumors that Bucketeer Goldhurst had 
pleaded guilty to keep Bishop Cannon’s 
name out of court, last week led Nebras- 
ka’s Senator Norris, chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee who appointed the sub- 
committee on lobbying, to promise an in- 
vestigation of a report that Goldhurst’s 
sentence had been commuted to two years, 
and to find out “who is sponsoring appeals 
for clemency.” 
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MEDICINE 


Cold Germ? 

Dr. John Arthur Franklin Pfeiffer of 
Baltimore last week declared that he had 
found a germ which he believes to be the 
cause of the common cold. He said he had 
seen it under his microscope, a spherical 
germ occurring in pairs and sometimes in 
rows. After he had isolated it he tested 
it out on healthy humans by spraying a 
culture into their noses. In 24 hours they 
would develop strong nasal colds. A vac- 
cine made from the culture and injected 
under their skins “would break up the cold 
in short order.” 

Of causes and cures for the common 
cold physicians are skeptical. However, 
they believed Dr. Pfeiffer because of the 
wide range and thoroughness of his re- 
search in bacteriology, St. Vitus’ Dance, 
pernicious anemia. . . . He, on the other 
hand, wanted to quiet all disbelief. He 
sent his research to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where seven years ago he him- 
self lectured on pathology, and which is 
now conducting a wide, deep, determined 
search into the cause of colds. 

——o-—__ 
Body Remodelers 

New York City last week opened six 
free clinics for plastic surgery. No other 
U. S. community has so many such insti- 
tutions for remodeling marred and mal- 
formed humans. Like all free clinics these 
have a double purpose: to give the super- 
vision of experts to those too poor to pay 
for private surgery; to provide practice 
material for students of a specialty. Mere 
beauty seekers were being rejected from 
the New York clinics last week. The first 
cases accepted were disfigurements and 
distortions caused by injuries demanding 
previous urgent operations where there 
had not been time for cosmetic repairs 
Also accepted were persons ravaged by 
cancer and tuberculosis. 





The world’s most famed plastic surgery 
hospital, Queens Hospital for Facial In- 
juries at Sidcup, Kent, England, ceased 
functioning last autumn. From its open- 
ing in 1917 it handled 19,000 cases. Its 
most skilled staff member, Dr. Harold Delf 
Gillies, sometimes performed 30 separate 
operations on a single case. He, 48 last 
week, born at Dunedin, N. Z., is now 
plastic surgeon to three London hospitals 
and to the Royal Air Force. U.S. dentists 
know him as an honorary member of their 
national association. Sportsmen recall 
him as playing golf for England against 
Scotland in 1908, 1925, 1926, as winning 
St. George’s Grand Challenge Cup in 1913. 


—— 





Split Nurse Fees 

Trained nurses in most communities 
earn $6 and keep per day. Last week 
Elnora E. Thomson of Portland, Ore., 
incoming president of the American 
Nurses’ Association, suggested to their 
convention in Milwaukee that any patient 
who could not afford that much and yet 
did not want cheap ward nursing, might 
put himself under one nurse’s care with 
two or three other patients, who could 
split her charges. Some hospitals now 


have such small-group nursing. 
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make boosters of 86 men out of every 100. 
The coupon brings a free 7-day supply. 


Olive oil has long been the world’s greatest | 


cosmetic lotion. In soap it has been preferred 
by millions. Palmolive Soap, which we make, 
is the world’s largest selling soap. Our prob- 
lem was to apply the olive oil principle to a 
shaving cream. 
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If you are willing to be shown, give us a 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Manhattan news-vendors hawked profit- 
ably last week a new greeting card: a 
rose-garlanded glider, piloted by a fat 
cherub with goggles, towed by a _ two- 
seater monoplane. In the distance, flying 
away, was a stork. The greeting: CON- 
GRATULATIONS TO THE HAPPY 
LINDBERGHS. Price: 104. 


———— 


Sun-tanned, wearing a red rose in his 
lapel, swinging a walking stick, Thomas 
Alva Edison returned to his Llewellyn 
Park, N.J., home after wintering in Fort 
Myers, Fla.; announced he would vote for 
Dry Senatorial Candidate Franklin W. 
Fort in New Jersey’s primary election, re- 
mained mum on his rubber experiments. 
Mrs. Edison was a member of the Women’s 
Committee backing Wet Candidate Dwight 
Whitney Morrow. 

Ambassador Charles Gates Dawes, 
on his way to Chicago from London, 
stopped off at the Lawrenceville School, 
in New Jersey; wore cap & gown at com- 
mencement exercises (he is a trustee of the 
school); saw his adopted son, Dana Mc- 
Cutcheon Dawes, 18, graduated; lunched 
at “Dawes House,”* erected by him in 
memory of his son, Rufus, who was 
drowned in 1913. 





~<¢ 





Mrs. Flora C. Franks, widowed mother 


| of Bobby Franks who was kidnaped May 
GENTLEMEN: This is a direct challenge to | e J who was Kxinaped May 


22, 1924 and butchered by thrill-hunting 
Richard Loeb and Nathan Leopold, turned 
the first spadeful of earth for a three-story 
clubhouse memorial to her dead son in 
Chicago. The memorial, provided for in 
Franks Sr.’s will and abuilding under 
supervision of the Young Men’s Jewish 
Charities, will be equipped with gymna- 
slum, swimming tank and complete ath- 
letic plant. 

Declared Bernard Edward Sunny, 
Board Chairman of Illinois’ Bell Telephone 
Co., to the graduating class of Armour 
Institute of Technology at Chicago: “It’s 
far better for a young man starting out in 
the world to have an exaggerated ego than 
an inferiority complex!” 

Alice Roosevelt Longworth won $20 
from Senator Henry Justin Allen of 
Kansas in a bet that Senator David 
Aiken Reed, of Pennsylvania, wavering, 
would vote for the new tariff bill (see 
p. 18). 








Jansci (“Jenny”) Dolly, half of the 
once great Dolly Sisters dancing team, 
went to Le Touquet for the week-end. 
stopped in at famed Casino de la Forét 
to watch baccarat gamblers, became en- 
grossed, stayed three days, left the table 
with 6,944,000 francs ($268,205), nearly 
ruined the Casino bank. In February 1928 
with her sister Rosika she won $850,000 
at Cannes. 


*The first “Dawes House” burned last year 
The present one was completed last fall. 


Aimee Semple McPherson,  soul- 
saver, returned to the U. S. (via Paris) 
from a trip to the Holy Land, with Bibles, 
lamps, some Palestinian garments (to 
wear in the pulpit of her Angelus Temple 
Church of the Foursquare Gospel) and 
bright yellow hair (it was reddish when she 
left the U.S.). While she whirled away on 
a 200-mile week-end trip through the Cat- 
skills, U. S. Customs agents checked her 
luggage, levied $138 against her in duties 
and penalties for undeclared imports. Re- 
turning to Manhattan to find she had made 





International 
SISTER AIMEE 


“I’m always glad to chip in.” 


Page One all over the U. S., Sister Aimee 
bemoaned: “I never dreamed...” etc. 
Asked by newshawks if she would pay, 
she frostily replied: “Oh yes, if the coun- 
try needs money I’m always glad to chip 
in. But next time I come in, I’m go- 
ing to declare everything, even if it’s 
worn to rags!” Some undeclared em- 
broidered pajamas were for Daughter Ro- 
berta who remained in Ireland to visit 
Grandma Semple and to “visit our 30 mis- 
sions in Africa and India.” 





o 





Edward of Wales played cautious bac- 
carat at Le Touquet for 10,000 francs a 
stake. His opponent was Mrs. James 
Cresson Parrish, Manhattan socialite. Soon 
she won 250,000 francs (about $10,000) 
from him, let him win it back. He beamed 
his delight. 


Said Author Sir James Matthew Bar- 
rie (Auld Licht Idylls, Peter Pan in Ken- 
sington Gardens, A Kiss for Cinderella) 
upon being made a Freeman of his native 
Kirriemuir which he immortalized as 
“Thrums” in A Window in Thrums 
(1889): “I remember once being called 
upon in America to speak to a women’s 
college containing goo girls, and I said I 
could not, but if they would come outside 
one at a time I would make goo speeches 
to them.” 
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Mr. Harrison increases 


truck tire mileage with these three 
simple tools . . . 


TIRE gauge, an awl, and a flashlight may seem like 
modest equipment, but they represent three of the four 
big reasons why Mr. Harrison, the Goodrich Truck and Bus 
Tire Distributor in your loc ality, i is so unusually successful. 
Obviously the fourth and major reason is Mr. Harrison 
himself. Experience has convinced him that regular in- 
spections of your truck tires and truck equipment are the 
foundation of good service and good business. 

His air gauge has detected and corrected many a case of 
under-inflation. His awl, with the aid of a flashlight, has re- 
moved many a nail, stone, or bit of glass that would later 
result in a road delay or failure. Rarely do any other com- oa auceuiiimee 
mon tire abuses escape his discovery and correction. 





When your truck tires operate under the 


This Standardized Goodrich Truck Tire Service lowers supervision of a Goodrich Truck and Bus 

costs because it is specific, practical and consistent. Tire Dictator they are glows regular day 

> . - an or night inspections by trained men. e re- 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Established 1870, sult is more mileage, less cost, with road delays 
Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, cut to an absolute minimum. 


Calif. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich <i. Silvertowns 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles - Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footwear 
Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels Hose - Belting « Packing - Molded Goods 


- - another B. F. Goodrich Product « 
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When Lightning 


New Idea in Popular Science Monthly 


based on this principle catches eye 


of RCA-Victor Superintendent. He 
writes immediately for FACTS . .. 


E. T. KIEFFER 
Ceneral Supt., RCA-Victor Co., Inc. 


BOLT of lightning zigzags through the 

air, strikes a tree. Enormous electrical 
currents flow through the moist sap wood to 
the ground. The tree, in the twinkling of an 
eye, is torn to kindling wood! 

This conductivity of moist wood furnishes 
the basic idea of a new device for measuring 
the dampness of lumber electrically. 

Organizations, such as the RCA-Victor 
Co., Inc., which use great quantities of wood, 
are under the constant necessity of examining 
stored lumber to make sure that it is dry 
enough for use. This is often a difficult and 
expensive process. 

Like many thousands of other executives 
connected with the production end of in- 
dustry, Mr. E. T. Kieffer, General Superin- 
tendent of the RCA-Victor Co., Inc., is a 
regular reader of Popular Science Monthly. 

Constantly on the lookout for new ideas, 
new methods which may be applicable to his 
own business, he noticed the item describing 
this new device. He promptly wrote asking 
for further FACTS: Who was the manufac- 
turer? Where could he see this product? 


A Lesson for Advertisers 


The fact that Mr. Kieffer’s letter is only one 
of hundreds yearly received is significant of 
the interest and confidence Popular Science 
Monthly commands. 


350,000 men—engineers and executives— 
buy Popular Science Monthly regularly for 
accurate authoritative news of recent de- 
velopments in the world of science. They’re 
on the lookout for FACTS which may be 
helpful to them in their own businesses. 

If there are FACTS which demonstrate 
the worth of your own product—by all means 
advertise it in Popular Science Monthly. 

No magazine in America offers you a more 
select audience of those alert, ‘‘technical- 
minded” individuals who are so often a de- 
ciding factor in the purchase of better prod- 
ucts for business or personal use. 





Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Commends 


$10,000.00 Annual Award 


Popular Science Monthly, 
Gentlemen: 
The Popular Science Monthly 
award of $10,000, for the year’s 
achievement in science that shall be adjudged of 
greatest potential benefit to mankind, will be of real 
service in bringing to the attention of the public the 
achievements of men who work for public good in the 
quiet of the laboratory. We need to have science and 
its work appreciated. 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


Secretary of Interior 
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E| Strikes a iree... 
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MEASURING MOISTURE. This unique instrument in- 
stantly records the dampness of lumber— simply by press- 
ing the electrical contacts against the boards. It was 
invented by the research engineer of the Longbell Lumber 
Co., of Longview, Wash., and, according to the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., is ‘‘the 
— only accurate method of measuring moisture in lumber.’’ 


SCIENCE 








CRASH! A bolt of lightning zigzags through the air to a tree— 
flows through the moist wood to the ground. This same principle 
of electrical conductivity of wood makes possible the remarkable 
instrument for measuring moisture described on this page. 


ENGINEERS—EXECUTIVES 


45% of Popular Science Monthly’s 350,000 circula- 
tion are executives, engineers, professional men, 
architects . . . A majority of the remainder are 
superintendents, machinists, garagemen, electri- 
cians, foremen. They read Popular Science Month- 
ly because they’re interested in new ideas or 
products or methods— FACTS which may be of 
use to them in their own businesses. 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 


altitude record in 


razor blade quality | 


HE steel, finish and shaving qualities 
of the Valet blade are a revelation to 
our metallurgists and engineers.” The 
Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation. 


r A y 


In the air men’s lives depend on steel. On 
the ground their reputations depend on 
it. Small wonder that aircraft engineers 
and metallurgists recognize fine steel 
wherever they find it. 


The new Valet blade is a triumph in steel 
—made by precision methods. Automatic 
machine grinding, honing and stropping 
assure utmost quality and uniformity. 


Dermatologists prescribe the Valet 
because itiskind tothe face—glides through 
beard lightly, without irritating the skin. 
This blade is made exclusively for the 
Valet AutoStrop—the only razor that does 
not require removal of the blade for 
stropping, shaving or cleaning. Use the 
new Valet blade in the Valet AutoStrop 
razor and enjoy real shaving luxury. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
i 656 First Ave., New York 


Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 


The new blade can be identified by the word 
Valet” cut through the steel. 





The NEw VALET 
AutoStrop BLADE 
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On the Air 


A new aid toward keeping song-pub- 
lishers aware of their trade’s tendencies 
is to post scouts who listen, day in, night 


f | out to radio programs broadcast from 


Manhattan, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, listing the tunes that are played. 
Last week’s “most popular” tunes as 
tabulated by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. of 
Tin Pan Alley, Manhattan: 

1) “If I Had a Girl Like You” 

2) “I Remember You From 

where” 

3) “Ro, Ro, Rollin’ Along” 

4) “Singing a Song to the Stars” 

5) “I-Never Dreamt” 

6) “Telling It to the Daisies” 

7) “Be Careful With Those Eyes” 

8) “I’m in the Market for You” 

9) “Give Yourself a Pat on the Back” 
10) “Old New England Moon” 


Some- 





Zoo Opera 

Second only to Chicago’s Ravinia Park 
season is the summer opera given in Cin- 
cinnati’s Zoological Garden.* Each year 
a ten-week season is given there, eight of 
grand opera, two of light. A standard 
repertoire is presented, with Parsifal and 
Don Giovanni ambitiously included this 
year. Picked players from the Cincinnati 
Symphony perform under able Conductor 
Isaac Van Grove. The singing is by 
worthy if not world-famed artists. (New 
this year: Soprano Helen Freund, Tenors 
Edward Molitore, Joseph Wetzel, Giuseppe 
Reschiglian, Baritone Joseph Royer, one- 
time member of the company.) 

Despite the excellence of the opening 


| Samson et Dalila last week all was not well 


| with Cincinnati’s Zoo Opera. 





Contralto 
Marta Wittkowska expertly bewitched her 
Samson who was Tenor John Sample. He 
in turn tore down the pillars of the tem- 
ple with all the fine frenzy of an injured 
beast. But uppermost in many a listener’s 
mind stayed the thought that Cincinnati 
might not long have its summer Zoo per- 
formances. Manager Charles G. Miller 
sounded the warning before the season 
began. The Zoo is a private venture for 
which the late Mrs. Mary Emery and Mrs. 
Charles Phelps Taft once generously pro- 
vided. Now there are no outstanding 
self-sacrificing patrons who can compare 
with Chicago’s Insull or Ravinia’s Eck- 
stein. Last year there was a deficit of 
$27.000 which might have been avoided 
if seats had been filled at every perform- 
ance. A group of businessmen salvaged 
the situation then but Manager Miller 
was unable to find 50 patrons who would 
organize to ensure the Zoo’s future for 
five years. Unless the Cincinnati public 
shows a decided increase in interest Zoo 
opera is in peril of its life. 


*Including Cincinnati and Chicago, only six 
U.S. cities have well-established opera with well- 
defined seasons. The other four: Manhattan, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Of 
the itinerant troupes most important are the 
German Grand Opera Company, reorganized on a 


larger scale for next season, and the American 
Opera Company which last week announced 
that it would disband for a season, reorganize in 


| the fall of 1931 if road conditions improve. 


Great-Grandmother 


Last week in Manhattan a homely, 
dumpy, indomitable old lady marched on 
the stage in S. L. (“Roxy”) Rothafel’s 
huge cinema theatre, grinned a wide grin, 
then sang in a voice which was still great 
“Danny Boy,” Arditi’s “Bolero” and 
Brahms’ “Cradie Song.” The old lady was 
69 and a great-grandmother but she re- 
peated her vaudeville turn four times a 
day on seven successive days with an 





SCHUMANN-HEINK 


She learned not to shout. 


added appearance on Saturday and Sup- 
day. She was, of course, Contralto 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink who for four 
years past has been saying farewell to her 
public. Her vaudeville début last week 
accompanied the showing of Mamba, 
scenario of which was written by her son 
Ferdinand. Her recipe for endurance: “I 
know how to sing now. I don’t shout as 
I did when I was young.” 

Mme Schumann-Heink’s 69th birthday 
speech: “Some day, of course, I shall die. 
Out on the stage I would sing the last note 
of a song. I wouldn’t want to die before 
the audience and create a disturbance. 
But after that last note I would go off the 
stage and then, out of sight, I would die. 
That would be the most beautiful way to 
die.” 


TREAD 
my RARE BOOKS 


may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 












strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
traordinary new books. Please state occupation 
or profession when writing for information and 
lists 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dept, J-2, New York City 
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HE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising The 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, I f 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its nsurance ompany O 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 


ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This North Am erica 


service may be secured through responsible insurance 


agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. PHILADELPHIA 

North America Agents ache listed in Bell Classi- \ The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 

fied Telephone Directories under the heading \ 

“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” =e and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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FARM NEWS 


—— a —S 0 6. 


A Hot Time 


From Enterprise, Kentucky, the Vindi- 
cator—Quote, ‘Last Thursday night 
about 3 a. m. when Elmer Hagen was 
aroused from his bed by the sound of 
chicken thieves, he was the victim of a 
serious accident. Elmer has lost a lot of 
chickens lately, and this time he was bound 
the thieves should not get away. He lit a 
kerosene lamp and hurried down stairs in 
his night shirt. On the back porch the lamp 
exploded and set Elmer’s night shirt on 
fire. Elmer ran screaming around the back 
yard until his boy caught up with him and 
threw a pail of water over him. Elmer is 
pretty bad. He has a burn on his hind 
quarters about the size of a scoop shovel. 
During the confusion the thieves made 
their escape with about 25 hens.” 

Significance: While “Heart” region 
(see below) farmers raise more than half 
of all the poultry in the United States, 
their chances of accidents of this kind are 
very small. The number of farms in the 
“Heart” region having electricity has 
more than doubled since 1925. 











Must Be Both 


“Sirs: I am a reader of both Sucess- 
ful Farming and Time. I noticed the 
‘Farm News’ page quoted President 
Hoover, ‘Farming is not only a business; 
it is also a method of living—farming 
must be neither a business nor a method 
of living alone—it must be both.’ I have 
intended to write to you sooner telling 
you that I am what you call an honest to 

— dirt farmer and that I agree. I com- 
mend your good magazine because it tells 
us how to modernize our farm home, but 
doesn’t neglect to tell us the newest farm 
methods so that we can maintain it. If I 











Outside the “‘Heart’’ States 

Says Agronomist G. A. Hale, Georgia 
Experiment Station, “The day of one- 
mule implements and mule labor for culti- 
vating Georgia crops is passing. Georgia 
farmers should not expect to compete with 
western farmers in crop production with- 
out changing their farm practices so as to 
approximate western use of farm machin- 
ery and efficiency. . . . Where the old and 
expensive method of hoe-thinning and hoe- 
weeding cotton has been discarded for the 
new and economical practice of hoe- 
blocking cotton, the use of two-mule 
cultivators allows the worker to double his 
acreage in row crops. ... While higher 
yields per acre are advised, it is absolutely 
necessary that southeastern farmers also 
increase their acreage in crops to bring 
satisfactory incomes.” 

Significance: ‘Heart’ region farmers 
do not think in terms of mule power, nor 
do they cultivate with hoes. Instead, they 
employ big team hitches or depend upon 
powerful tractors to draw three- and six- 
bottom plows, two- and four-row cultiva- 
tors. 


—————_ 





Disappointed 500 Guests 

Frank O. Lowden, Successful Farming 
reader, former governor of Illinois, disap- 
pointed a group of 500 luncheon guests, 
who expected him to discuss Illinois poli- 
tics at the forty-fifth annual convention 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association, held 
recently at Denver. Instead, Frank Low- 
den, a successful farmer and ex-governor, 
said, ‘‘ You can’t find any better company 
in your old age than cows on your farm.” 
He operates a 4,500-acre farm near Oregon, 
Illinois. He has been president of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association for nine years. 





miss a good article the Mrs. doesn't, and 
she calls my attention to it.” 
L. M. Wright, 
Eldin, Ohio. 


This Is the “‘Heart” Region 
The Upper Mississippi Valley 





Ohio Missouri 

Indiana N. Dakota 

ah se S. Dakota 
inois ‘ 

Kenaas Nebraska 

Michigan Oklahoma 

Minnesota Wisconsin 


Deceiving 

The official map of the United States is 
deceiving for those who plan to increase 
sales in the farm market. It shows the im- 
mense area of the United States, but it 
does not show that more than half of all 
the improved farm land in the nation 
is actually concentrated in 13 states, the 
“Heart” region. This is the farm region 
in which Successful Farming is by far the 
dominant farm magazine. Improved farm 
land is the source of farm buying power. 

The above map shows how the United 
States looks when the sizes of the states 
are drawn to scale representing only im- 
proved farm land. 


Advertisement - : 
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The Fifth Center 

Successful Farming is published in Des 
Moines, Iowa, the center of American 
agriculture, and the city that ranks fifth 
in the publishing world—lst New York 
City, 2nd Chicago, 3rd Philadelphia, 4th 
Washington, D. C., 5th Des Moines. 





Frank O. LowpEn 
“You can’t find any better company. . .” 


Farming Is Regional 

“Sirs: Several years ago a relative 
living in Indiana gave us a two years’ sub- 
scription for Successful Farming. I have 
found it very helpful, but as I.am a 
southern farmer I find that Successful 
Farming, however good, is not altogether 
adaptable to our needs and climate. We 
are obliged to take our southern farm 
papers, and as the South in general has 
suffered financially for the past two years, 
we are necessarily forced to economize 
on all items. That is why we cannot re- 
new the subscription. 

“ Allow me to say, however, I am sure 
Successful Farming is one of the most 
helpful and instructive of farm publica- 
tions, and the best for central states in 
the North. I will always speak a word 
of praise for Successful Farming.”’ 

R. I. Dyer, 
Route 2, Columbiana, Ala. 

Comment: We agree. A_ northern 
farm magazine cannot serve completely 
farming as practiced in the South, any 
more than can a southern farm magazine 
serve the Heart region (see bottom, first 
column). Likewise, no general farm 
magazine can serve both regions well 
farming is not national. 


Time, Contents 
July 21, You will find ‘Farm News,” 
page opposite Business and Finance. 


SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS AND FARM HOMES 


1,150,000 Subscribers 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Oversubscribed 

At modernistic Hotel George V in Paris, 
last week, representatives of nine nations 
and many international banking houses 
argued for 14 hours, telegraphed, tele- 


_phoned across the sea. Due to unsettled 


markets the offering price of the German 
Government International 54% Loan 1930 
bonds was reduced from a pre-arranged 92 
to an attractive 90. This was opposed by 
representatives of national treasuries; op- 
posed also was the motion offered by Mon- 
tagu Collet Norman, director of the Bank 


of England, that the U. S. banking group’s 
commission be fixed at a higher rate than 
that given to others, by reason of the U. S. 
marketing system. Not until 12:30 a. m. 
(Wednesday morning) were these motions 
approved, the six necessary documents 
signed, the meeting adjourned by Chair- 
man Gates W. McGarrah, president of the 
B. 1.8. 


Next morning in New York the office 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. opened its books 
for subscription, closed them at noon 
“over-subscribed.” Forty-five banks and 
banking houses, whose resources of credit 
might be considered unlimited, followed 
the Morgan name on the issue’s advertise- 
ment. Trading on a when-issued basis on 
the New York Stock Exchange, the bonds 
reached g14, closed 90%; were the most 
popular of the day, with a turnover of 
$1,050,000. Due to the lower price of the 
offering here, many French investors 
bought in the New York open market. 
Exempt from the foreign bond tax in 
France, the loan was floated there at 98, 
the difference of 8% paid to the French 
treasury by the B. I. S, in lieu of investors’ 
taxes. 


. 


While the majority of U. S. bankers and 
economists hailed the loan as a construc- 
tive step toward Liquidation of the War, 
opinion was not unanimous. Among the 
loan’s detractors were: 

Representative Louis F. McFadden, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking & Currency, who fears all that he 
does not understand. ‘“Endeavoring to 
keep the United States and its Federal 
Reserve system out of involvement in the 
reparation payments,” he last week intro- 
duced a joint resolution into Congress? 
that the purchase of German Reparations 
bonds be prohibited to national banks, 
Federal Reserve Banks, and members of 
the Federal Reserve Bank system. 

H. Parker Willis, editor of the Journal 
of Commerce, who pointed out that the 
$200,000,000 applicable to Reparations is 
less than 50% of the average $500,000,000 
a year payable by Germany on Repara- 
tions. “To say that this issue marks the 
beginning of the end of the Reparations 
problem is utter nonsense.” 

Dr. Carl Bergmann, German economist : 
“Tt is not the result of economic experi- 
ence. . . . It is a political venture. ... 
It is only one step further.” 

André Geraud, known in the Echo de 
Paris as Pertinax: “The American bankers 
were extremely exacting about the terms 
of the issuance.” 


On to Lebanon 

Last week Manhattanite directors of 
Ulen & Co., international engineers, 
traveled to Lebanon, Ind., in a specially 
chartered Ulen & Co, car. There Henry 
Charles (“HC’’) Ulen extended them the 
hospitality of Lebanon’s Ulen-built coun- 


try club, entertained them in his Florentine 
mansion at Ulen, suburb of Lebanon, and 
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Henry Cuartes (“HC”) ULEN 
He finally settled down. 


held a directors’ meeting at which was de- 
clared the company’s first common divi- 
dend—4o¢ for the quarter on a $1.60 
annual basis. It was also announced that 
the company’s first quarter net was 
$231,235 and that the year had begun with 
the company’s books showing more than 
$40,000,000 in uncompleted work. 

Unusual seemed the western pilgrimage 
of such Manhattan Ulen-men as Matthew 
Chauncey Brush and Harry A. Arthur of 
American International Corp.; of Bayard 
F. Pope and George O. Muhlfeld of Stone 
& Webster; of Gordon H. Balch of Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co. The trip was 
also taken by Chicago Ulen-men Marshall 
Field and Edward P. Currier, of Field, 
Glore & Co. Whoever is a Ulen director 
must go to Lebanon for his company’s 
meetings for Mr. Ulen is filled with 
Lebanon civic-pride. In May 1929 he 
invited his entire office force, then working 
at No. 120 Broadway, Manhattan, to move 
in a body, and at his expense, to Lebanon, 
where work would be over at 4 p.m. and 
no one would have to ride home on a sub- 
way. Grateful, 75% of Ulen employes 
accepted the offer, made Lebanon the 
Ulen capital. 

But not midwestern are Ulen & Co. 
activities: Ulen engineers today are work- 
ing upon three dams in Chile, a $23,000,- 
ooo land-reclamation project in northern 
Greece, the construction ot Persia’s only 
trunk-line railroad, and the operation of 
Brazilian public utilities. Monumental 
Ulen works are the Shandaken Tunnel 
through the Catskills (longest—18 mi.— 
hydraulic tunnel in the world, five miles 
longer than the Swiss Simplon tunnel), 
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finished in 1922, and the Marathon Dam, 
completed last fall, supplying water for 
the city of Athens, and overlooking the 
famed battlefield where the Greeks de- 
feated the Persians in 49¢c B. C. The dam 
is faced with marble from Mt. Pentelicon 
(which also supplied the marble for the 
classic temples of the Acropolis) and the 
water from its reservoir travels a portion 
of its route to Athens via the old Hadrian 
Aqueduct, constructed some 2,000 years 
ago. Largely interested in Ulen & Co. is 
Matthew Chauncey Brush’s American In- 
ternational Corp. and Charles Augustus 
Stone’s and Edwin Sibley Webster’s Stone 
& Webster, Inc. 


Lebanon’s bad boy and Ulen family’s 
black sheep was Henry Charles Ulen in his 
youthful days. From 14 to 18 he “hopped”’ 
freights, worked in dining car kitchen as 
railroad candy butcher, sold newspapers 
in railroad stations, was barker at country 
fairs. He married (at 19) a Lebanon girl; 
so opposed to him were the wife’s parents 
that the couple eloped, were married in a 
neighboring town. But “Hank” finally 
settled down, studied law, practiced in 
Lebanon for seven years. One of his clients 
was an Indianapolis contractor who fell 
down on a job which Ulen took over and 
finished. Then, with $125 in cash and 
$1,200 in debts he went to Indianapolis, 
began his own contracting firm. Today a 
packed bag is always by his desk in his 
New York, Chicago and Lebanon offices. 
He is known as the man who made U. S. 
engineering famous in South America. 


Cry Babies 


Last fortnight Yellow Taxi Corp., New 
York (Regent 1000), largest, oldest 
(1921) in New York City, went to court 
to defend its 1,250 cabs. Yellow com- 
plained that General Motors Corp. had 
coerced railroad and steamship lines into 
awarding concessions to G. M.’s subsidiary, 
Terminal Cab Corp. Yellow obtained from 
Supreme Court Justice Richard P. Lydon 
a temporary injunction to bar Terminal 
Cab from operating a concession recently 
obtained (at Yellow’s expense) from the 
Furness-Bermuda Line, Pier 95, North 
River. Last week Counsel Henry B. Hogan 
for General Motors denied all charges, 
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- affirmed that the Yellow contract with the 


Furness-Bermuda Line had been merely 
verbal, chose the epithet “cry babies.” 

Terminal Cab, incorporated January 
1930, buys from General Motors Truck 
Corp. Buyer and seller alike are sub- 
sidiaries of Yellow Coach & Truck Mfg. 
Corp., which is in turn controlled by 
General Motors. Taxi gossip has it that 
these 955 cabs, turquoise blue with a red 
stripe, will shortly displace the complain- 
ing Yellows as the largest fleet in the city. 
Their sudden prosperity is based upon the 
Pennsylvania and Grand Central terminal 
concessions, recently wrested from Yellow 
Taxi Corp., and calling for 800 to goo cabs 
daily. 

No longer does Yellow Taxi Corp. buy 
its cabs from General Motors Truck Corp., 
which once supplied all Yellows. It buys 
from Checker, gradually disposing of its 
old General Motors cabs to independents. 
There are some 9,000 Checker cabs on 
New York streets, but Checker does not 
operate its own cabs. Second largest non- 
operating producer is Paramount, with 
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Twenty-Fou rth Year 


THE ALEXANDER FUND 


Why are shares of The Alexander Fund as safe as any 
investment known, commensurate with earnings? 


Because $1,000. invested in the Fund represents own- 
ership in: bank, insurance and trust company shares; 
railroad, shipping, express and telegraph; public utili- 
ties; steel, motor, airplane, copper, oil, sugar, electri- 
cal supplies, locomotives, baking, elevator, cement, 
coal, rubber, chain stores, motion pictures and others. 


Average earnings for 23 years, 15% per annum. 
Assets, $3,900,000. 


Apply for Booklet T 
Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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They Come and Go 


No capital, no degree, no permit 
is needed to become an appraiser. 
Hence each year thousands do. And 


each year thousands quit, finding 
that merited faith in the quality 


of their service is the one essen- 


tial to success. Faith in American 


Appraisals has been built through 
thirty-four years of service, through 
fifty thousand appraisals. 


THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York ; Chicago + Milwaukee 
and Principal Cities 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 








over 2,000 cabs. A new company called 
Parfour Corp., organized by William May, 
William Day and Harry Junker, has 
bought from Paramount 85 sleek cream- 
colored cabs with chocolate trim, calling 
itself Fresh Air Taxi, in honor of Amos ‘n 
Andy. General Motors is also on the 
streets as a non-operator with about 600 
green General cabs sold to independents. 

Very confusing are the ways of the 
taxi industry in New York. Hack stands 
are divided into private concessions and 
public stands. The former on private 
property (railroad terminals, ferry termi- 
nals, shipping piers) are leased to low- 
bidding cab companies. Most of the 
large private concessions in the city are 
shared by Yellow and Terminal—not 
amicably. To the Furness-Bermuda Line 
dock, from which Terminal Cab has been 
temporarily ousted, Yellow sends 120 cabs, 
uses about go, to discharge a passenger 
list of 240. 

Public stands, on the other hand, fre- 
quented by independents and small oper- 
ators, are confined by law to corners 
“‘where they will be out of traffic and of 
greatest service to the public.” To taxi 
men this law merely defines an unprofitable 
place to park. They yearn for stands in 
front of the Paramount and Lafayette 
theatres after the midnight show break, 
Small’s and Connie’s Inn (Harlem night 
clubs) after 2.30 a.m., and lower Fifth 
Ave., but at no such spots are public 
stands allowed. Enterprising independents 
instruct their drivers how to creep by the 
choicest spots in the city at the proper 
moment. 

Most independents prefer to cruise en- 
tirely. It is the jest of the taxi industry 
that “buckers’”—z20¢ & 1to¢ cabs operated 
by old timers—are too worn out to cruise 
far. Buckers do a preferential business at 
stands theoretically open to all comers, in 
front of smart clubs and hotels. No one 
can prove that the buckers have deals with 
hotel starters. But rarely does a 15¢ & 5¢ 
cab “chisel” into the starter’s line at Ritz 
or Plaza, at Union or European clubs. 








Deals 

Van Camp-Jewel. Van Camp Packing 
Co. of Indianapolis merged with Jewel Tea 
Co., Inc. of Barrington, Ill. Van Camp 
(pork & beans, catsup, spaghetti, evapo- 
rated milk, etc.; established 1861) passed 
its first quarter dividend on 7% preferred 
though business for the first two months 
of the year showed an increase over 1920. 
| Jewel (tea, coffee, other staples; first 
| twelve week sales $3,693,872; directorate 
mostly Lehman Bros. and Goldman Sachs ) 
distributes its products direct to the con- 
sumer by means of more than 1,200 auto- 
mobile routes in 40 states. Van Camp 
will issue $2,500,000 additional preferred. 

Ohio Oil-Transcontinental Oil. Ohio 


| Oil (founded 1887; former Standard sub- 


| sidiary; assets $110,000,000; in 1929 
earned $12,392,097; crude producer and 
refiner) bought Transcontinental Oil 
(small but well-integrated and recently 
prosperous; Amos L. Beaty, former Chair- 
man of Texas Corp., has been Transconti- 
nental Chairman since August 1929; 1929 
earnings $4,723,990, three times 1928). 
The union is logical because the companies 
jointly control rich Yates Pool in Pecos 
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See through Business Walls 


OU can’t actually watch every 

department of your business 
all day every day. But you can 
know exactly what each depart- 
ment has done each day. You can 
have this information on your 
desk at nine o’clock, in a single 
report that gives you a complete 
fact and figure picture of your 
business, daily. 


Keep posted on the status 
of your business 


Thousands of executives have 
found that this is the only method 
which keeps them really posted 


on the status of their business. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting- Writing Machines 
Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Distributed by 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


They have found that Elliott-Fisher 
enables them to make decisions 
based on fact. Their judgment is 


not made unsound by stale reports. 


Elliott-Fisher keeps the ever- 
changing picture of orders, inven- 
tories, sales billed, bank balances, 
shipments, accounts receivable and 
payable... and other vital facts 

. . constantly before your eyes. 
Nor will Elliott-Fisher necessitate 
adding a single name to your pay- 
roll. In fact—it fits in readily with 
your present accounting routine. 


The Elliott-Fisher flat 
surface accounting- 
writing machine 


fe 


Name__ 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


And adds to the capacity of your 


present staff. 


Learn about this remarkable 
business machine 


You'll want to know how Elliott- 
Fisher may efficiently serve you as 
it is serving thousands of firms 
noted for their successful manage- 
ment. Send the coupon for more 


detailed information about Elliott- 


Fisher. 

















Address 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 
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BUILDING 


A NATION-WIDE CHAIN 
OF AIRPORTS — — 


Structures and facilities for Curtissg 
Wright Airports Corporation and 


. e | 
Curtiss-Wright Flying Service a 
fourteen airports, located in man 
parts of the country, are includ | 


among recent airport work com- 
pleted or under construction by 


Stone & Webster Enginesyin 


Corporation. me ET ON 


jo Booth, 


a 


BUYLDERS and ENGINEERS. 
For the \ r 
BUSINESS LEADERS 

OF AMERICA oo 


_— 
= 





CURTISS-WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 
Mines Field; Los Angeles, California 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 





North American Aviation-Berliner- 
Joyce (see p. 52). 
Anglo-Canadian — Canada Power. 


| Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd. 





NN Eee 





(controlled by Harold Sidney Harms- 
worth, Lord Rothermere; brother of late 
great Lord Northcliffe; owner of London 


| Daily Mail, London Evening News, Sun- 


day Dispatch, Northcliffe Newspapers, 
Ltd.), consolidated with Canada Power & 


| Paper Corp. (controlled by Sir Herbert 


Samuel Holt and James Henry Gundy 
who recently [TrmeE, June 2] consolidated 
Canadian steel and coal properties). The 
combined companies, 97% British and 
Canadian controlled, will have daily news- 
print capacity of 2,500 tons, largest in 
British Empire. 

National-Pacific. National Biscuit Co. 
(largest biscuit maker [500 kinds] in the 
world; also bread-maker; owns Shredded 
Wheat Co.; 1929 net $21,422,357) ac- 
quired Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. (biscuits, 
candy, sold on the Pacific Coast, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, the 
Orient; 1929 net $522,676). 

Continental Construction Co. and 
Natural Gas Co. of America were last 
week formed, the first to build, the second 
to finance, the new natural gas line from 
Texas Panhandle to Chicago (1,000 miles 
of 24-inch high pressure main line pipe; 
additional 1,000 miles of auxiliary linc: 
cost at more than $100,000,000; construc- 
tion under direction of Henry L. Doherty 
& Co.). The new line is backed by oil & 
gas interests (Mr. Doherty’s Cities Serv- 
ice, the Insull companies, Standard oi 
New Jersey, Texas Corp., Skelly Oil, Phil- 
lips Petroleum and Columbian Carbon 
with assets of more than four billion do:- 
lars. The line will call for more than 
310,000 tons of steel. 

Gramophone-Graphophone. Gramo- 
phone Co., Ltd., is the British affiliate of 


| Radio Corp. Columbia Graphophone Co., 


Ltd., is an English graphophone company 
with a U. S. subsidiary, Columbia Phono- 
graph Co., Inc. Last week it was reported 
that Columbia Graphophone, Ltd. would 
rid itself of Columbia Phonograph Co., 
probably by sale to.some cinema company, 


| to be able to merge with Gramophone. 


Negotiations for a Gramophone-Grapho- 
phone merger were begun in 1929, re- 
putedly under the direction of Morgan 
Partner Thomas Cochran, but Radio 
Corp.’s ownership of Victor Talking Ma- 
chine make it desirable for the English 
Columbia Graphophone to get rid of its 
U. S. Columbia Phonograph lest the in- 
direct consolidation of Columbia Phono- 
graph with Victor Talking Machine arouse 
U. S. anti-trust action. 





Epoch v. Era 

Last year big & little U. S. men of busi- 
ness spoke much of a “new era.” At many 
a dinner and convention they buried the 
old economic doctrine of Depression fol- 
lowing Inflation in never-ending cycles. 
This year big & little U. S. men of business 
have talked little of new eras, and the 
Silence of 1930 has come down on the 
Song of 1929. But in Paris last week 
Adolph Simon Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, told the American Club of 
Paris not of a new era but of a new epoch. 
After admitting that business conditions 
throughout the world were not entirely 
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This Year—Come to Minnesota 
the Vacation Land of Ten Thousand Lakes 


"Tus YEAR come to Minnesota... to the 
uncrowded shores of her thousands of clear, 
sparkling lakes. Here you may live as you please; 


indulge in your favorite sport, find pleasure and 
health in the cool green of the northern pines. 


You may choose to be alone in your own 
rustic cabin or enjoy every comfort in luxurious 
hotels with congenial friends. You may rise in 
the early morning and pull out for a day’s real 


fishing or make up a foursome to test your golf- 
ing skill on a championship course. You may 
ride for miles, where winding bridle paths carry 


you through pine covered valleys or spend a 


lazy day—to read and rest in the peaceful quiet 
of the great north woods. 

Minnesota, Land Of Ten Thousand Lakes, 
invites you to come to this great vacation land 
and with sincere hospitality will welcome you. 


Minnesota, first known as an agricultural state,and now for its industrial developmentis recognized 
asagreat vacation land. 109 Banks and Trust Companies, affiliated in the Northwest Bancorporation 
serve the financial needs of eight states in the middle Northwest — which include Minnesota. 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Combined Resources $483,000,000 


GREAT BANKine 


INSTITUTION 
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BRING YOUR SALES 
MANAGER INTO YOUR 
OFOKE... £3) 





without 


- 
oul of his! 


OUR sales manager’s office may be 

“just down the hall” or at the other 
end of the building . . . Regardless of 
distance you May enjoy instant voice-to- 
voice conversation with him at any hour 
through the DicTOGRAPH SYSTEM OF 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES. 


DICTOGRAPH cuts distance out of inter- 
office communication. As simply as you 
switch on electric light, you “switch” on 
an individual’s voice merely by raising 
a key and talking. With startling real- 
ism, his words come from the Dicro- 
GRAPH loud speaker— promptly! 


The sensitive DicTOGRAPH microphone 
picks up your voice and carries it clearly 
to any other office. At no time need you 
leave your desk or take a man from his! 


Department heads make reports, answer 
your questions, even engage in a “confer- 
ence” without the nuisance of inter-office 
visiting—without tying up the switch- 
board with internal calls. 


It will take but a few moments to show 
you DICTOGRAPH in actual operation on 
your desk and it will not obligate you in 
any way .. . Consult the telephone 
directory for our address in your city. Or 
write direct to DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, Inc., 222 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
“The Modern Miracle of Business” 


>more 
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satisfactory, that in some regions condi- 
tions were indeed acute, Mr. Ochs said: 
“TI am an optimist and I am glad I am 
one. .. . I think the day is not far dis- 
tant when there will be little or no excuse 
for unemployment, when the reward for 
industry, inventive genius and _ political 
wisdom will far surpass anything hereto- 
fore known in the history of the human 
race. Weare on the threshold of a new 
world and the utilization of natural forces 
that were unthought of and undreamed of 
a few years ago. A new epoch of man, a 
conquest of nature, is just beginning.” 
Basing his argument not on mere stock- 
market quotations, but referring to in- 
dices at once more lofty and more basic, 
Mr. Ochs continued: “We no longer think 
in millions but in billions. . . . Disease is 


being conquered. . . . The Parliament of 
ae. 4 
@ ) 





World 


Wide 


ADOLPH SIMON OCHS 


“We no longer think in millions but in 
billions.” 


Nations grows steadily in influence and 
respect. . . . International questions have 
nearly all been settled, and the problems 
of government have now become social 
and economic within the confines of the 
State. . . . Dictators are weakening. De- 
mocracy is triumphant.” 

Foreseeing not only a general revival of 
world-prosperity, Mr. Ochs also specifi- 
cally foresaw Germany as leading in the 
industrial renaissance. Said he: “I have 
spent a few weeks touring in Germany 
ond there I have seen much. . . . I have 
been impressed with the thought that 
Germany is*making a marvelous recovery 
from the financial effects of the War... . 
I predict that-Germany is going to lead 
the procession in a general revival of busi- 
ness throughout the world and it will not 
be long before its . . . indefatigable in- 
dustry will make the whole nation vibrate 
with prosperity. . . . The competition of 
Germany in the markets of the world is 
going to sorely perplex creditor nations. 

. Germany’s rejuvenation . . . an in- 
teresting chapter in the history of eco- 
nomic endeavor. Peace has its victories 
no less renowned than war.” 

So spoke Mr. Ochs, who expanded from 
the Times of Chattanooga to the Times of 
New York in 1896, who knew that decency 
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CAKE-PROVIDER 
He fed the hungry internes. 


To the Pennsylvania Hospital, great 
medical center in Philadelphia, on a 
tour of inspection one day went Ben- 
jamin Franklin, its founder. To him, 
complaining, came an internes’ com- 
mittee. Their complaint—that they 
were getting scarcely enough to eat. 


Forth fared Franklin to the nearest 
bakeshop, returned in a short while 
with a sizable bag of ginger cookies, 
inaugurated a custom maintained for 
a century and a half. For to this day, 
visitors to the internes’ quarters of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital will see a capa- 
cious container, well-stocked with 
ginger-cookies upon ‘which young 
medicos munch between meals. 


No Cookie-Jar 


Not far from the famed hospital is 
this great modern hotel, named after 
the immortal Franklin. Here there is 
no cookie-jar to supplement one’s 
meal; there is no need for it. One never 
leaves The Benjamin Franklin’s table 
hungry. Generous portions, reasonable 
prices and a delicious cuisine combine 
to make meals at The Benjamin 
Franklin a real pleasure. 





HoraceLeland Wiggins Managing Director 
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YOUR INCOMING MAIL 


tells the story of 
Addressoqraph 
versatility ~ ~ - 





Your morning mail tells how Addresso- 
graphs will reduce expense in your busi- 
ness, will speed work, will eliminate errors, 
will increase sales, will increase profits. 


Notice how many business forms sent to you are 
written on Addressographs — statements from 
the stores you patronize, gas bills, telephone bills, 
insurance premium notices, dividend checks, 
shipping tags, invoices — even completed letters. 
Modern business no longer imprints such forms 
by old-fashioned hand methods. The machine 
precision of Addressographs is much faster, far 
more economical, infinitely more accurate. 





oh Me Ra es 


Addressographs are not merely addressing ma- 
chines. They will handle an amazing number of 
forms used in your business — payroll sheets, 
production forms, time clock cards, ledger pages, 
route sheets, inventory forms, sales letters, envel- 
opes, post cards, and dozens of others. 


Wherever names or data must be written there 
is need for Addressograph speed, accuracy and 
economy. The Addressograph representative in 
your locality will gladly give you full informa- 
tion without obligation. 







Pe Ta may eta a PT DP ESTs : 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Cuicaco, U. S. A. 
Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front Street, W., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

European General Offices: Addressograph Ltd., London, England. 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin. 


















an hour — print thru a 
ribbon. Prices from $20 to 
$264.75 f. o. b. Chicago. 


Small Addressographs 
operate at speeds from 
500 to 1800 impressions 


© 1930 Addressograph Co. 






















Class 5200 Dupli- 
graph produces 500 
a aailiied letters 
an hour with name 


and address, saluta- 

ddressogfaph Bega: 
and date. Price $275 

| to $350, other dupli- 








Electric and auto 
gum) = matic Addressographs 
—print thru a ribbon 
—speeds from 2,000 
to 12,000 impressions 
an hour. Electric ma- 
chines $295 to $785 
—attomatic machines 
$595 to $12,750 
f. o. b. Chicago. 
























' cating machines 
ft $57.50 to $2,025, 
f. o. b. Chicago. 
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INDUSTRY SAYS... 
AMERICA MUST SAIL 
THE SEAS! 





American industry’s prosperity at home depends in no small 
measure on its ability to market abroad its surplus products. 
To do this, industry must be able to meet competitive mer- 
chandise prices. Dependable transatlantic shipping rates, 
therefore, become a vital factor in foreign trade. Without the 
large and efficient all-American transatlantic fleet of the 
United States Lines, Inc., as most representative of our 
American Merchant Marine, on the traffic lanes .. . we would 
ever be confronted with unstable rates. No one realizes this 


more than American industrialists. 


Able, efficient management... wisely administered ... scien- 
tifically organized ... United States Lines, Inc., is an outstand- 
ing established American carrier, certain ever to expand its 
facilities. Its Participating Preference Stock offers a sound and 
profitable investment for you. 


Price at the Market 
Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


PW. CHAPMAN & CO. INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
315 Montgomery Street 530 West Sixth Street Dexter Horton Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh 


U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 1206 Grant Bldg. 


Minneapolis Portland, Maine New Orleans 
509 Second Ave., S. 201 Masonic Temple Bidg. Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis Grand Rapids 


Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. Grand Rapids Trust Bldg. 











meant dollars, that good morals were also 
good business, that a journal did not need 
to be yellow to be profitable. Famed is 
Mr. Ochs’s rebuke to an advertiser who 
thought that the paper’s business depart- 
ment should influence its editorial depart- 
ment: “You seem to wish that the New 
York Times should go about as a mendi- 
cant, begging for advertising patronage. 
We will never do anything of the 
Ema: . .-” 

Meanwhile, readers of Mr. Ochs’s Paris 
speech recalled that last week was also 
announced a general German price-cut in 
export merchandise, and that Rhenish and 
Westphalian steel producers were cutting 
domestic steel prices from 95¢ to $1.66 
per ton. But whether lower prices re- 
sulted, as announced, from a desire to 
expand trade and stimulate production or 
from purchasers’ unwillingness or inability 
to pay the former prices, remained largely 
a matter of opinion. 


Bank Week 

Last week there were 15 less banks in 
the country. This shrinkage was caused 
by: 

Failures. A period of economic stress 
and strain is always ominously punctuated 
by bank failures. Ten banks last week 
closed their doors. Some were small, their 
failure consequently significant only to the 
immediate neighborhood. Of more general 
import were the following: 

Cause: heavy withdrawals. Effect: Bank 
of Bay Biscayne, in Miami, oldest bank 
in Southern Florida, and three subsidiaries 
failed to open their doors. The four banks 
had aggregate deposits of over $19,000,- 
ooo. To meet possible runs on other 
Miami banks the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta rushed $2,000,000 cash down by 
airplane, announced that $6,000,000 more 
was en route. 

Cause: Allegedly bad Western loans. 
Effect: closing by State Banking Depart- 
ment “for inquiry” of Merrimac River 
Savings Bank, Manchester, N. H., with 
deposits of $11,000,000. 

Cause: Amos W. Shafer. Effect: closing 
by State Banking Department of Cincin- 
nati’s Cosmopolitan Bank & Trust Co. 
Mr. Shafer broke the bank single-handed. 
As district manager of Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., Cities Service specialists, he used 
the firm’s account to make away with 
$632,000, which was within $14,000 of 
the bank’s capitalization. 

Mergers. Last week eleven banks tele- 
scoped themselves into five. Most impor- 
tant mergers were: Central National and 
Penn National, of Philadelphia, into an 
institution with $50,000,000 deposits; 
Beacon Trust and Atlantic National, of 
Boston, into a bank with $140,000,000 
deposits; Pacific Trust and Manufacturers 
Trust, of New York, into a bank with 


| total deposits of $373,000,000. 


The praise of Branch Banking, as 
potent a reducer of banks as mergers and 
failures, was sung last week to the House 
Committee on Banking & Currency by 
Charles Edwin Mitchell of National City. 
The small bank, he maintained, is more 
efficient as part of an ably directed sys- 
tem than as an independent unit. He pooh- 
poohed the bogey of a financial octopus 
with: “Banking is not a business which 
can be monopolized.” 
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At Princeton 
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they call it “Poler’s Recess” 
—but it means the pause that refreshes 


IGHTs when everybody is 
N studying for examina- 
tions, the 9-o’clock bell of Old 
Nassau signals ‘‘Poler’s re- 
cess.’’ Study stops, and for a 
few minutes the quiet campus 
breaks into noisy, happy ac- 
tivity. Favorite ‘fountains on 
Nassau Street fill with groups 
—to relax in good fellowship, 
to pause and refresh themselves 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Then 
back tostudy witha fresh start. 


Other nights throughout the 
year there’s another traditional 
break in routine—visits to the 
““jiggerman’’ at the gate with 
his cart of bacon buns and ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. » » » Thus does 
the world outside learn from 
happy youth how to enjoy the 
pause that refreshes. That tin- 
gling, delicious taste and cool 
after-sense of refreshment 
make Coca-Cola the favorite 
drink everywhere. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda stewie service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify ; itis sterilized, filled and sealed air- 
tight without the touch of human 
hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN-*-*-Grantland Rice-*-—-Famous 
Sports Champions-*+-Coca-Cola Orchestra 
Wed. 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Daylight 


Saving Time Coast to Coast N BC Network 





A DE LUXE 
EDITION=]= 


THE GILLETTE NEW DE LUXE RAZOR $5 TO $75... THE GILLETTE 


MADE UNDER U. S.A. PAT. NO. 1,326,024 


NEW DE LUXE BLADE OF PATENTED KRO-MAN STEEL $2 FOR TEN 


MADE UNDER U.S. A. PAT. NO. 1,644,097 


Three months ago Gillette an- 


nounced the greatest shaving im- 


provement in twenty-eight years— 


the New Gillette Razor and Blade, 
at popular prices. Now, for the 
man who wants maximum luxury, 
Gillette offers the same sweeping 
improvements in a De Luxe Razor, 
and a De Luxe Blade of Patented 


Kro-man steel. 





wo nGilettes nn 


Luxury! It’s in every detail of the 
New Gillette De Luxe Razor. There’s 
luxury in its substantial handle, its 
precise machining, its delicate bal- 
ance. There’s luxury in the deep lustre 
of its heavy 24K. gold plating. Even 
the subdued richness of its handsome 
case reflects a masculine dignity and 
comfort. 


For yourown use, or as an especially 
appropriate gift, choose a Gillette De 


Luxe Razor from the wide selection 
now on display at better shops. 


TO THE DEALER: Jf our representative has not called, write us for details 





Se le a a DOLLARS 





THE New Gillette De Luxe Blade of 
Patented Kro-man steel will settle your 
shaving problem for all time. It com- 
bines rust-resistance with the ability 
to take and hold a superlatively keen 
edge. Gillette has the exclusive right 
to this steel for safety razor blades. 
The New Gillette De Luxe Blade 
fits any Gillette Razor, old style or 
new. But use the De Luxe Blade in 


the De Luxe Razor—then you'll know 


what supreme shaving luxury really 
is! $2.00 for ten, at the better shops. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A, 
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Hail Balls 


East Indian story-tellers spin yarns of 
hailstones as large as elephants. Never 
have scientific men seen such a phenome- 
non, never will. Largest they record weigh 
little over a pound and are about the size 
of baseballs. Last week such ice balls 
bombarded the Siatista district of Greek 
Macedonia, pelted 22 people to death. 


Not uncommon are such deaths. Two 
years ago at a May Day celebration in 
Klausenburg, Rumania, six children were 
killed. 

Hail is a by-product of thunderstorms 
only. Thunderstorms are tornadoes (see 
col. 2) with horizontal instead of vertical 
axes. Hail is caused by the up currents 
of the storm carrying moisture particles 
to an altitude where they will freeze. As 
they drop back toward earth the fountain- 
head of the wind will carry them upward 
again, add more snow and ice to their 
structure. Their size is limited only by 
the power of the wind to carry them up- 
ward on successive trips. 

cattails 


Claude in Cuba 

Last week scores of delegates converged 
on Berlin for a World Power Conference, 
to discuss problems of distribution and 
utilization of Power manufactured from 
natural resources. Simultaneously the 
French Academy of Sciences was discuss- 
ing in Paris a despatch from one of its 
members reporting progress on his project 
to develop Power from an inexhaustible 
natural resource not yet tapped by man. 

Three years ago greying, sad-eyed 
Georges Claude told his academy col- 
leagues of his plan to utilize the tempera- 
ture differential of surface and sub-surface 
sea water to generate electric power. He 
told what success he had had with a small 
sea-power plant at Ougrée, Belgium. 

Year and one-half ago Inventor Claude 
went to Matanzas Bay, Cuba, to build a 
12,000-kilowatt plant, big enough to 
supply a town of 25,000 people. This plant 
would, he predicted, be 70% efficient and 
would supply power at half its present 
cost. Inventor Claude’s principle, old to 
physicists, rests on the fact that water’s 
boiling point is governed by pressure. 
Lower the pressure sufficiently and water 
will boil at room temperature. Why not, 
reasoned Inventor Claude, put warm sur- 
face sea water (between 79-86° F. in 
tropical seas) in a boiler, reduce the pres- 
sure and set it to boiling? Cold water 
could be brought up from 5,000 ft. below 
the sea’s surface to condense the exhaust, 
maintain the vacuum. The cheap steam 
thus generated would whirl turbines, make 
electricity. 

Rich and patient, Inventor Claude was 
not discouraged a few months ago when 
heavy seas crumpled the pipe he was sink- 
ing to fetch his cold water to the surface. 
He set to lowering another pipe. His last 
week’s despatch to his colleagues said that 
this pipe was now laid. 

The accomplishments of Academician 
Claude to date include invention of neon 
lights to illuminate advertising boards and 
air fields; a process for capturing gases 


from coke ovens which are converted into 
hydrogen, nitrogen compounds, innumer- 
able drugs; a method for liquefying air 
which is used by the $25,000,000 Air Re- 














GEORGES CLAUDE 


Can he industrialize the equator? 


duction Company; a method of dissolving 
acetylene in acetone, a process which yields 
$20,000,000 in annual sales. 

Water Twister 

Few people have ever studied a tornado, 
fewer still its nautical equivalent, a water- 
spout. First instinct of those who have 
seen this terrifying natural phenomenon, 
which links heaven and earth with a dark, 
serpentine Jacob’s ladder, is to get out of 
its path. 

Last week the National Geographic So- 
ciety reported that its South American 
survey plane was cruising from Miami to 
Havana when: “Pilot Hawkins, to avoid 
an angry black cloud, veered to port. 
Then, to our amazement, there quickly 
dropped from the north end of the storm 
cloud a thin writhing black column of a 
waterspout. In a few seconds, as we 
watched, it grew into a black, whirling 
corkscrew at least 600 feet high and proba- 
bly 50 feet or more in diameter... . : As 
it grew in size . . . it took the shape and 
appearance of a great snake, spray and 
mist rising in clouds from where its tail 
lashed the sea. Yet its writhing edges were 
clean-cut as a broad band of black ribbon. 
... It was exactly seven minutes from 
the time the spout first formed until it 
faded into the black depths of the moving 
squall.” 

During this time the plane did not re- 
treat from the twister but impudently 
dodged about it. Trusting to powerful 
motors which drove them along at 127 
m. p. h. the crew took photographs, 
copious notes. 

Sailors cherish an ancient notion—a de- 
lusion—that, if a ship cannot escape a 
waterspout by moving out of its path, a 
shot fired into the column of water will 
cause it to collapse. Science has no record 
of this having actually been done, for the 
good reason that no cannon projectile (un- 
less perhaps a large explosive shell timed 
exactly) would be big enough to disrupt 
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in the stock market 


BEGINNING 
WITH THE JUNE 23RD ISSUE OF 





BARRON'S 
The National Financial Weekly 


A series of articles, under the 
above title, will present a keen 
analysis of the psychology of 
speculation — written by Fred 


C. Kelly, a successful author 
and speculator. Mr. Kelly shows 


how others may do as he has — 
take profits from Wall Street ... 
New angles on how to follow 
market movements. Particularly 





interesting is the answer to — 


What are the 


Four Greatest Enemies to 
Stock Market Success? 


You can profit from the definite 
suggestions and long list of com- 


mon market blunders given in 
these articles. 
SERIES STARTS IN THE 
JUNE 23RD ISSUE 


Buy at the news stands at 25c a copy 
or write 


BARRON'S 


The National Financial Weekly 
44 Broad Street, New York City 
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the enormous vacuum which supports the 
water column. 

Waterspouts and tornadoes are caused 
by a condition of unstable equilibrium in 
the atmosphere. A warm, damp air layer 
close to land or sea attempts to rise 
through a layer of cool, dry air. The warm 
air literally breaks a hole in the cooler 
air, rushes upward. Passing through the 


| hole it assumes a whirling motion. The 


centrifugal force of the column develops 
a partial vacuum on the inside. 

The dancing column of the waterspout, 
often a mile high, 200 ft. in diameter, 
carries a great volume of water which it 
sucks from the sea. Terrifying to seamen 
by virtue of the fact that the column 
whirls at the rate of 150 m. p. h., these 
twisters are seldom long lived. Tornadoes 
over land last longer, travel from 30 to 
50 mi. Greatest in the U. S. was that of 
1925 which stretched a ribbon of destruc- 
tion across Missouri, Illinois, Indiana. In 


its wake were 695 dead and $16,500,000 
worth of tangled, destroyed property.* In- 
stead of transporting water, tornadoes 
carry chickens, small live stock, lumber, 
outhouses. Houses and barns in the path 
of a tornado are not blown down but 
explode. The vacuum column draws the 
air from around the house, the inside pres- 


sure forces the walls out. 


—o— 
Diving Ball 

If Earth were scaled down to the size 
of an ordinary library globe, the height 
to which man has ascended from it (43,166 
ft.) would about equal the coating of 
shellac on the sphere. The greatest depth 
to which he has descended would about 
equal the thickness of the map paper. On 
the water-covered portion (7/10) he 
would have penetrated only a fractional 
part of the paper. 

Last week word came from the William 
Beebe expedition to Nonsuch, “‘most beau- 
tiful” island in the Bermuda group, that 
they had made deeper incursions into the 
sea than man had ever made before. 

Seated in a steel sphere Explorer Beebe 
and Otis Barton, inventor, dropped 1,426 
ft. into the sea, 1,076 ft. deeper than the 
record. On the sphere’s outer surface was 
fastened a dead fish. Through thick win- 
dows of fused quartz the divers could peer 
out at deep sea creatures, lured near by the 
fish bait, never before seen by man in their 
natural state. So great was the depth that 


only the blue and violet rays of the sun’s 
spectrum penetrated, yet the submarine 
scene seemed brilliantly lighted compared 
to the gloom of the diving chamber when 
its electric bulb was turned off. 

Inventor Otis Barton—Harvard grad- 
uate (1922), onetime Paris art student, 
African big game hunter—last year de- 
signed and built a diving ball which proved 
too heavy for any practical hoisting equip- 
ment. The present, successful model 
weighs two tons. The diving “bell” de- 
signed and operated in the Mediterranean 
with some success by Inventor Hans Hart- 
man (Time, Aug. 24, 1925) is cylindrical 
in shape with a rounded top, stabilizing 
propellers and a detachable sinker to be 
dropped in case of trouble. Barton’s diving 
ball presents a minimum surface relative 
to content, hence has less pressure to with- 





*Tornadoes last week in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota killed five persons, wreaked $1,000,000 
havoc. 
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The new 
UNION TERMINAL 


Cleveland 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
FFICIENCY and CONVENIENCE ... con- 


forming to the travel tempo of today... 
are symbolized in this great terminal in the 
very heart of Cleveland... the capital of a new 
trade empire. 
The new Union Terminal, which will be fully 
opened on June 29, is Cleveland’s greeting and 
invitation to the traveler of today. Here stands 
the mostmodernofallthe world’sgreat terminals 
... conforming to the highest architectural and 
engineering standards. 

The only low level route 

Today... the New York Central Lines set the 
pace in providing the utmost in travel luxury 
...a service that is famous the world over. 





The New York Central Lines take you speedily 
and with unrivalled ease over the only low 
level route between the Mississippi Valley and 


THE TERMINAL TOWER dominates the terminal group 
of buildings. Rising 708 feet above the concourse level, the 
tower is visible from virtually every part of Cleveland. By 
day, the Tower is impressive in its chaste dress of lime- 
stone. By night, hundreds of floodlights transform it into 
a luminous mass, visible for many miles, 


CLEVELAND’ 


TCL EW 
LLL 


the Atlantic seaboard. This priceless natural 
advantage of safe, restful travel enables you 
to enjoy undisturbed sleep by night... and by 
day the ever changing, colorful panorama of 
the beautiful, historic Hudson Valley. 


The New Cleveland 
UNION TERMINAL offers you 


A location on the Public Square in the very heart 
of Cleveland’s new business district. 

Unsurpassed terminal facilities coordinating with 
rapid transit, bus and taxicab service. 

All transportation services are electrified. 17 miles 


of electrification are included within the terminal 
and its approaches. 


Approximately 35 acres are embraced in the termi- 
nal area. More than 1000 buildings were razed to 
make room for this terminal. 

Shops providing practically every article and service 
a traveler may need. 

Complete dining facilities—dining room, lunch room 
and cafeteria. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED 
Chicago + New York + New England 





SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 
St. Louis + New York + New England 
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stand. Added virtue: all the stresses are 
uniform. 

Locale of Explorer Beebe’s present proj- 
ect (to build up a picture of sea life in 
strata to a great depth) is a great well in 
the sea five miles south of Nonsuch. Over 











Wide World 
Otts BARTON & INVENTION 

. went down 1,426 ft. with a dead fish. 
the well, a mile deep and eight miles in 
diameter, the tug Gladisfen cruises about. 
From a trailing drag line which scrapes 
the bottom, nets are strung to capture 
specimens in strata 100 fathoms apart. 
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Fare Upping 

When air fares were chopped by most 
big carriers early this year from 11¢ per 
mile to 5¢ and 6¢, the action was frankly 
temporary, to get some revenue, to get 
people into the air (Time, Jan. 20).* Last 
week with a heavy summer traffic fairly 
assured, the expected return to 7¢ was 
announced by T. A. T.-Maddux lines, 
American Airways Inc. (operator for Avi- 
ation Corp.) and Southwest Air Fast Ex- 
press. Theory: a “habit” of air travel 
was engendered by the low fares. 


¢ 








Tested ’Chutes 

Since what goes up may have to come 
down, the Department of Commerce last 
week announced that, beginning July 1, it 
would test and certificate parachutes as 
well as planes. With new types of para- 
chutes coming on the market in rapid suc- 
cession, parachute accidents have been 
increasing. To obtain certificates of 
approval, manufacturers will not have to 
submit each & every ‘chute to inspection, 
but one of each type offered for sale. 
Minimum test requirements: 

1) Open within three seconds when 
dropped from 500 ft. at 70 m. p. h. with 
a 170-lb. dummy. 


*Boeing system retained its toc per mile 


rate between Chicago and San Francisco. West- 
ein Air Express likewise retained its current 
7c & Sc schedule for long hauls. But both 


companies have “bargain” fares between San 


Francisco and Los Angeles. 





Your “Ham and” comes from Iowa 





Corn fed Iowa hogs and cattle provide the choicest 
meats for America’s clubs and hotels. And it’s worth 
remembering that Iowa’s livestock and crop produc- 
tion creates $750,000,000.00 of new spendable wealth 


each year. 


Business is O. K. in Iowa. 
Des Moines is Iowa’s key city. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


with over 240,000 Daily Circulation is Iowa’s key newspaper. 
Represented by . .. I. A. Klein, Inc., New York; Guy 
S. Osborn, Inc., Chicago; Jos. R. Scolaro, Detroit; C. 
A. Cour, St. Louis; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and Seattle. 
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2) Same conditions as in No. 1 but with 
the suspension lines twisted; must untwist 
and open in 44 sec. 

3) Open and not tear when dropped 
with 600 Ib. from 500 ft. at 100 m. p, h. 

4) Safely land a 170-lb. man from 
2,000 ft. 

5) Descend 2,500 ft. with 170 lbs. at 
not more than 21 ft. per sec. 

—O 
Berliner-Joyce Adopted 

Berliner-Joyce Aircraft Corp. of Balti- 
more was a worthy “orphan” company rich 
in engineering talent and sales ability, poor 
in cash. North American Aviation, Inc. 
of New York is a holding company, affili- 
ated with the potent Curtiss-Keys group, 
whose subsidiaries include Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., Eastern Air Transport (for- 
merly Pitcairn), Ford Instrument Co. 
Last week “orphan” B-J won a secure 
home and assured backing for aircraft 
development by accepting a stock ex- 
change offered by North American. Many 
a B-J engineer, including Vice President 
Temple N. Joyce, is a former Curtiss man. 

B-J plans are based chiefly upon pros- 
pective Government contracts. Although 
a two-place cabin commercial plane was 
developed and testflown last summer, it 
never was placed in production. Instead, 
all efforts were concentrated upon XFJ-z, 
a single-place fighter for the Navy; XP-16, 
two-place pursuit for the Army; XO-31, 
a light observation plane for the Navy. 
In an official test last week a few hours 
after the stock deal was completed, Vice 
President Joyce, who is one of the ablest 
demonstrators in the business, put the 
XFJ-1 into—and easily brought it out of 
—a spectacular 12,000-ft. power dive. 
Navy specifications also demand that the 
ship maintain a speed greater than 180 
n. p. h. at 6,000 ft. altitude. 

It is expected that the Berliner-Joyce 
Co. will be developed similarly to the 
compact, conservative, painstaking Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. of Santa Monica, Calif., 
whose trademark on aircraft is coming to 
be regarded as the equivalent of ‘“‘Ster- 
ling” on silver. 
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Flights & Flyers 

Milestone. Last fortnight Boeing Sys- 
tem completed 10,000,000 mi. of flight 
with mail, express, passengers over Chi- 
cago-San Francisco and Seattle-Los An- 
geles routes. In three years of service 
Boeing planes carried 176,000,000 letters, 
13,800 passengers. Total night-flying 
(about 5,000,000 mi.) was more than that 
of all European nations combined during 
the same period. 

Mystery. Fast trains travel the 350 mi. 
from Montreal to Manhattan in ten hours. 
Scheduled transport planes fly the distance 
in four hours. Last week Dale (“Red”) 
Jackson, co-holder of the world’s refuel- 
ing flight record (Time, Aug. 12) took off 
from Montreal in a Travel Air “Mystery” 
ship (Time, Feb. 24), pulled up in a tri- 
umphant zoom over New York’s Curtiss 
Airport (Valley Stream, L. I.) 1 hr. 55 
min. later, a record. The “Mystery” ship’s 
average speed had been 3.04 mi. per min. 
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-++++ GREAT LAKES SPORT TRAINER — at motor car cost 


The price of the improved 1930 model Great Lakes Sport-Trainer is $3150 (flyaway, Cleveland). Operation 
costs, including storage and service, fuel and oil, do not exceed those of a motor car in the same price field ... 
Your Great Lakes Operating-Dealer teaches you to fly, provides the thorough training necessary to secure 
your pilot's license . .. No ship of like power at any price can equal the performance of the Great Lakes 
Sport-Trainer. None presents a smarter appearance. None offers a greater degree of safety... A stock model 
Great Lakes Sport-Trainer withstood the gruelling punishment of 34 outside loops (made by Tex Rankin), 
without any weakening or damage whatever. No other ship in the world boasts such a proud record! Yet 
the Great Lakes Sport-Trainer is the lowest price quality plane being sold in America. Volume production 
is the answer .. . Get in touch with your Great Lakes Operating-Dealer. If you don't know his name, 


write us for full information. Address: Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation, Division J-23, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Manufactured under U.S. Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate Number 228 


GREAT LAKES fem AIRCRAFT 
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spot- 
lighting 
the 

facts 





For over a quarter century, the 
Citizens has built and maintained 
intimate contact with the business 
and people of the rich Central New 
York industrial empire. 

Youcan benefit by this experience. | 
The manufacturer who comes tothe | 
Citizens is given a clear picture of 
his market.The facts arespot-lighted 
for his guidance. Your sales, for ex- 
ample, can perhaps be materially 
increased in this area, thru the ad- 
vice that we offer, the contacts we 
can help establish. 

Citizenservice at Central New 
York’s Commercial Bank, can serve | 
you. Make the Citizens your bank- 
ing headquarters for this territory.| 











CITIZENS 
TRUST Co. 


OF UTICA, N. Y. 
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Defenders 


The Yankee left her berth at Lawly’s 
Yard at Neponset, Mass., and with two 
tenders Doodle and Dandy risked thick 
fog to join the other America’s Cup De- 
fenders at the western end of Long Island 
Sound last week. While she stood by 
during three races, George Ratsey looked 
over her sails, which he had built at his 
City Island lofts. (He also made the sails 
for the other defenders.) Fortunately for 
the Yankee, she rode quite a distance away 
from the Robert Jacob shipyard on City 
Island. Fire damaged that yard’s pier. It 
destroyed about $200,000 worth of tro- 
phies, guns, silver, sails and equipment 
owned by Otto H. Kahn, William G. Van- 
derbilt, Walter P. Chrysler and others. 
Their vessels were absent. The fire also 
destroyed the winter home of the Vanitie, 
one of the cup defenders. 

First Race. On a 23-mi. triangular 
course started: Wiirlwind, owned by Paul 
L. Hammond’s and Langdon Ketchum 
Thorne’s syndicate, a beamy, heavy boat 
with a white hull and green underbody, a 
pointed stern and “No. 3” on her sails; 
Enterprise, No. 4, owned by the Vice Com- 
modore Winthrop W. Aldrich and Harold 
Stirling (“Mike”) Vanderbilt syndicate, 
with Mr. Vanderbilt sailing her; Weeta- 
moe, owned by Rear Commodore Junius 
Spencer Morgan’s and George Nichols’ 
syndicate, white and bronze, No. 1; and 
the old boats, Gerard Barnes Lambert’s 
Vanitie, and E. Walter Clark’s Resolute, 
both sailed by their owners. There was 
only one interesting moment—the compar- 
ison between Enterprise and Whrlwind on 
the second tack, the first pointing closer 
into the wind but Whirlwind showing a 
fuller mainsail. Enterprise had slipped 
away in the low breeze like a bird and, 
running far in the lead, hung over her 
taffrail in mockery her harbor sign, 
“Please Keep Astern.” She beat Vanitie 
by 6 min. 29 sec.; the rest trailed in well- 
beaten. 

Second Race. The five big yachts 
swept down on the starting line in a bunch, 
their sails snapping in the smart breeze. 
Weetamoe and Enterprise kept over to- 
ward the Long Island shore where the tide 
was beginning to ebb and help them along. 
The race was between them, but Vanitie 
decided it. Gerard Lambert, at Vanitie’s 
wheel, is a member of the Weetamoe syn- 
dicate. Vanitie is Weetamoe’s trial horse. 
So whenever he could in the long thrash 
on the wind, Lambert slipped up and took 
Enterprise’s wind, letting Weetamoe slip 
ahead to win by 1 min. 31 sec. 

Third Race. Again five big sets of 
sails grouped, spread along the course, 
now off Oyster Bay. Weetamoe, handled 
by Skipper Nichols, again first crossed the 
finish line. Whirlwind, running close be- 
hind, split her mainsail, forced Skipper 
Langdon Thorne to allow the Enterprise 
to slip past into second place at the very 
end of the race. Third: Whirlwind. 
Fourth: Resolute. Fifth: Vanitie, 


Until August the “J” boats will race 
like this again and again. These trial races 
are useful for tuning up the rigging, getting 


the crews spry and smart, are important 
as indications of form, but meaningless so 
far as the America’s Cup races are con- 
cerned. In August at Newport the elimina- 
tion races will be held and one boat chosen 
to sail for the U. S. against Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock V. Each yacht costs 
about $200,000 to build, $150,000 to equip, 
$200,000 to run for a summer. Already 
Enterprise has five suits of sails. Sails 
for all the “J” boats are made at City 
Island by Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. Each 
boat has a crew of 36 big-eating seamen 





Wide World 
SKIPPER LAMBERT 
He stole Skipper Vanderbilt’s wind. 


and a fleet of satellites—a towing tender, 
a mothership or houseboat with quarters 
on it for the crew, launches for the own- 
ers. When they lie off Newport each will 
have a shore telephone connection. 


Death of Segrave 

Speed, a modern goddess, exacts fierce 
allegiance from those who worship her in 
motorboats, airplanes, automobiles. Among 
Speed’s most faithful devotees was Major 
Sir Henry O’Neal Dehane Segrave. Last 
year in his monster car, the Golden Arrow, 
at Daytona Beach, Fla. he set a new world 
automobile record of 231.36 m. p. h. In 
March he was fined £5 for driving his 
private car 45 m. p. h. in Hampstead. 
People smiled at that story. Segrave, who 
had said he was through with auto racing, 
seemed to be keeping his word. But 
Segrave was continuing his service of 
Speed in boats. 

Last week on narrow Lake Windermere, 
England, he took out his new boat Miss 
England IT, an improvement on Miss Eng- 
land in which he beat Garfield A. Wood in 
Miami last year. Miss England II was de- 
signed by F. Cooper and built by Saunders 
Roe, Ltd., of Cowes. She had two Rolls- 
Royce engines of 2,000 h. p. each, made 
of a new aluminum alloy called hidumi- 
nium. “Well, now for it,” said Segrave. 
“She’s chewed up three propellers. I’m 
trying a bronze one on her now.” 
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Move your plant 
to your 


MARKET 


... it’s cheaper than 
moving your product 


fpr manufacturer who places his plant near raw 
material, but too far from his customers, is as 
badly off as the man who builds his boat too far from 
the water’s edge. 

When you put your plant in New York State you are 
close to your raw materials, and closer still to your 
customers. Production costs are low here. But mark- 
eting expense is even lower. In brief, you enjoy these 
two outstanding advantages: 


1. Lower cost of distribution 


2. Lower cost of electricity 


The actual figures applied to your plant will tell you 

just how much Niagara Hudson can save you on 
power. The rates are far lower than the average for 

the nation as a whole. 

But no matter how important electric ity may be in cutting 
your production costs, your savings in distribution will 
loom even larger. 

New York State is the center of the world’s greatest market. 
In its immediate area are 49% of the nation’s people and 
55% of the nation’s wealth. 53 railroads blanket the State 
with 8,000 miles of track, inter-connected with 800 miles 
of navigable waterways and 80,000 miles of concrete roads. 
Nearly half the nation’s imports and exports pass through 
New York. Almost half the exports originate in New York 
State itself. 

Skilled Jabor is plentiful. Raw materials are either in the 
State, or can be brought here cheaply and easily. Living 
conditions are favorable. Capital is available in abundance. 





WHEN YOU ‘LOCATE YOUR PLANT IN NEW YORK STATE... YOU PLACE IT 
CLOSE TO YOUR RAW MATERIALS, AND CLOSER STILL TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 





If you as a manufacturer, are interested in cutting both 
sales and production costs, you should know more about 
New York State. Write for the new 28-page illustrated 
booklet—“ New York, the Great Industrial State.” Address 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, Industrial Devel- 
opment Bureau, Albany, N. Y. 

If you want the facts as they affect your business, this Bu- 
reau will furnish engineers to make an analysis for you 
without cost and without obligation. It will be a straight 
technical study of facts, entirely devoid of the usual sales- 
manship. 


NIAGARA 








/ HUDSON 





Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, including among others the localities listed below: 





ALBANY CANASTOTA FAIRPORT GREEN ISLAND 
ALBION CANTON FALCONER GREENWICH 
AMSTERDAM CARTHAGE FORT EDWARD HAMBURG 
ANTWERP COBLESKILL FORT PLAIN HERKIMER 
BALDWINSVILLE CORTLAND FRANKFORT HOMER 
BALLSTON COHOES F pecfitbags HUDSON 
BATAVIA DEPEW HUDSON FALLS 
BOON VILLE DOLGEVILLE GLENS FALLS ILION 
BROCKPORT DUNKIRK GLOVERSVILLE JAMESTOWN 
BUFFALO E. SYRACUSE GOUVERNEUR JOHNSTOWN 


CANAJOHARIE GOWANDA KENMORE 





LACKAWANNA NEW YORK MILLS ROME TROY 
LANCASTER NIAGARA FALLS ROTTERDAM UTICA 

LEROY N. TONAWANDA ST. JOHNSVILLE WATERFORD 
LITTLE FALLS NORWOOD SALAMANCA WATERTOWN 
LOWVILLE OGDENSBURG SARATOGA SPRINGS WATERVLIET 
LYONS OLEAN SCHENECTADY WELLSVILLE 
MALONE ONEIDA SCOTIA WESTFIELD 
MASSENA OSWEGO SKANEATELES WHITEHALL 
MEDINA POTSDAM SOLVAY WHITESBORO 
MOHAWK PULASKI SYRACUSE WILLIAMSVILLE 


RENSSELAER TONAWANDA 
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EDICINE out of the 
earth, the sky, the sea makes getting 
well a pleasure, keeping young and 
vivid almost automatic...the secret 
of the chic Parisienne who never 
omits her “cure” ese In the Pyrenees 
region, one finds the sulphur springs 
of Luchon and Cauterets...the salt of 


Biarritz... the sulphates of Dax... | 


sun to sit in, smart crowds to watch, 
yeaks to scale as energy returns eso 
fn and around Auvergne a the 
high tablelands and the deep valleys, 


all the world knows La Bourboule, | 
| angle. 


Le Mont-Dore, Saint-Nectaire, Chatel 
Guyon, Royat... Vichy, in the heart 
of France, bottled around the globe 
«The French Alps, the international 
set takes choice among Salins-Mou- 
tiers, Brides, Aix, Evian, thermal re- 
sorts of glittering chic «se North to 
the Vosges, and here are Plombieres, 
Contrexéville, Vittel . .. even the 
west can boast Bagnoles de l’Orne, 


dim old forest and rocky lake eso If | 


your engine needs a bit of oiling to 
get you ready for Paris days and nights 
... try one of these famous “cures!” 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 


. 


| ing fouls), 








Over the course roared the boat in a 
stiff inverted V of foam. Turning around, 
she shot down the lake again. Her average 
time for the two trips was 98.76 m. p. h. 
That broke the record. To the two men 
with him Segrave said, “Let’s try her once 
more.” Now the engines were warmed 
up. Miss England I] was doing more than 
101 m. p. h. on her third run when she 
swerved suddenly. The whole side of the 
thin white flying shell seemed to give way. 
While the roar of the engines still echoed 
across the lake, a column of flame, smoke, 
foam, water shot up and the boat bur- 
rowed under. It came up slowly, upside 
down. 

Rescuers found Segrave half floating in 
his life-preserver. His arms were broken, 
a thigh and rib were fractured, a lung was 
punctured. He died that night, happy in 
the knowledge that the record was his. 
His mechanic was drowned. His engineer 
was badly hurt. 

Observers who rushed in launches to the 
accident discovered its cause—a low-float- 
ing bough from some tree, 20 ft. long, 3 
in. thick. 

Sharkey v. Schmeling 


After two years of talk, delay, and a 


| series of bouts that eliminated such con- 


tenders as Johnny Risko (tough Cleveland 
baker boy), Jack Delaney (gay Cana- 
dian), Tommy Loughran (a light heavy- 
weight champion grown fat) and Phil 
Scott (English sailor famed for claim- 
a match was arranged to de- 
cide the heavyweight championship of 
the world. Jack Sharkey, garrulous de- 
scendant of Lithuanian immigrants to 
Binghamton, N. Y., onetime U. S. sailor, 
climbed into a ring at the Yankee Stadium, 
Manhattan, wearing a U. S. flag over his 
shoulders. He was roundly booed, bit his 
glove in irritation. From the opposite 
corner, crouching awkwardly, came Max 
Siegfried Adolf Otto Schmeling, cool, 
Dempseyesque but inexperienced German. 

Schmeling hit Sharkey in the mouth, 
mashed his lip against a tooth so that it 
bled. Sharkey spat the blood out con- 
temptuously, stabbed Schmeling with long 
lefts, shook him with short rights. In the 
next round Schmeling, clearly outboxed 
and looking much smaller than Sharkey 
(he was 9g lb. lighter) landed less often. 
Sharkey hit him hard, punching from every 
Repeatedly Schmeling set himself 
to throw his only effective punch, a short, 
straight right to the jaw. Repeatedly 
Sharkey threw him off balance, mixed him 
up, hurt him. In the third round Sharkey 
hit him hard four times on the jaw. 
Schmeling wobbled to the ropes, covered 
his face with his elbows, weathered the 
round. In the fourth he rushed at Sharkey 


| as the latter led a hard uppercut at his 


body. As the punch landed, Schmeling 
fell forward, writhing, gripping his groin. 
Handlers and managers jumped into the 
ring. Referee Jim Crowley, thin, bald- 
headed, hatchet-faced, ran from corner to 
corner, asking the two ring judges what 
they thought. One judge had not seen the 
punch. The other, an optometrist named 
Harold Reade Barnes, insisted it was foul. 
Accordingly Referee Crowley pushed 
Sharkey, crestfallen and dismayed, into 
his corner, declared Schmeling, still unable 
to stand, the winner. 


Said Retired Champion Gene Tunney, 
a ringside spectator: “It was low...a 
dangerous punch. Once I tried an upper- 
cut like that against Chuck Wiggins. I 
fouled him twice and the referee warned 
me. The third time I landed low the 
referee became quite peeved. Then Chuck 
Wiggins spoke for the first time. ‘Gee 
whiz, Mr. Referee, that punch was 
AE ey 


Said Phil Scott of England who was 
disqualified in his fight with Sharkey in 
Miami in February although Sharkey had 
hit him low: “The whole thing was a farce. 
I’m glad Schmeling won. I will fight him 
after I have beaten Stribling. Then we 
will have a real world’s champion. . . .” 

Said William Muldoon, venerable New 
York State Athletic Commissioner: “I 
don’t like to disagree, but I saw the punch. 
. - - It was fair. . . . Sharkey really won 
in my opinion. .. .” Mr. Muldoon also 
said, as one of the trustees of the Tunney- 
Muldoon trophy symbolical of the world’s 
championship, that Schmeling’s name 
would never be inscribed thereon for a 
victory won on a foul. 

Said Schmeling: “Once before (in an 
early round) he hit me low and I tell him 
‘Be careful, Jack’ but he don’t answer me. 
He could not hurt me in the early rounds 
which I knew were his best. . . . I fight 
my fight just as I want it and when my 
chance is coming I am fouled. . . . I am 
disgusted to win like that... .” 

Said Sharkey: “He came in too high. 
Why didn’t they disqualify Dempsey when 
he fouled me? .. .” 

From Manhattan, pictures of the fight 
were cabled to continental newspapers. 
At the ringside one George Abraham, 55, 
a stationer, sat so still while people cheered 
and screamed that the man in the next 
seat shook him, then signaled ushers. 
Dead of heart failure, Stationer Abra- 
ham was carried out by two policemen. 

To Sharkey and Schmeling went $177,- 
g17 each from gross receipts of $749.934; 
to the Free Milk Fund for Babies, Inc. 
(chairman, Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst ) went $150,000. The balance when 
expenses had been deducted, went to Mad- 
ison Square Garden Corp. 
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Who Won 

@ Max Siegfried Adolf Otto Schmeling 
of Germany: the Heavyweight Champion- 
ship of the World on a foul by Jack 
Sharkey (see above). 

@ Laverne Fator, No. 2 U. S. jockey, up 
on Patroness: a duel with Earl Sande, No. 
1 U.S. jockey, on Flying Gal, in the Han- 
over handicap at Aqueduct, N. Y., by a 
half-length. 

@ The Navy crew, beating off a hard but 
belated sprint by California in the last 
quarter-mile: a triangular race on Lake 
Carnegie, with Princeton three lengths in 
the wash. 

@ The English Wightman Cup team: 
their matches with the Wightman Cup, 
from the U. S. team, at Wimbledon, four 
matches to three. Mrs. L. A. Godfree 
and Mrs. Phoebe Watson beat Helen 
Wills Moody and Helen Jacobs in the 
doubles 7-5, 1-6, 6-4. Phyllis Mudford 
beat hard hitting Sarah Palfrey of Boston 
6-0, 6-2. 
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:' “No, you DIDN’T” 
» “| THINK I did” 


xt 
s. 
a- When you give an order or make a promise orally, FOR EXECUTIVES: How to do away with alibis in your organization. 
x memory is the only record after the sound of your Mail this oe as the first “9 in Leg anny campaign. Massive by 
: z return mail the new handy Working Kit of Hammermill Bond, filled witn sug- 
4 voice dies away. gestions for printed forms that cut down waste, misunderstandings, errors—all 
5h Even if your memory is good, the other man’s costly mistakes. The Working Kit includes samples of Hammermill Bond in its 
n may not be. Put your instructions and make your thirteen colors and white and many practical suggestions for dniguing printed 
a- romiees in writing, Then vou have a record and forms, letterheads, envelopes to match, (Free to business executives anywhere 

P ; 3 B: ‘ y : in the United States. Outside of U. S. A. sot.) 

a reminder, a thing that is clear and specific. ‘ 

Handy printed forms—memo-blanks, requisi- 

ns tions, orders, work sheets—save time, prevent 
ck | errors, and get things done in the right way at the 


right time. 
mf And their importance warrants that the right 
n- | paper be used for them—paper that is strong, 
properly surfaced, standard in quality, and reason- 
ut | able in price—paper that comes in a variety of 
colors and is quickly available when needed. In 
in other words, Hammermill Bond. 


P. M M FE R HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Penna. 
ur al A / L L I’m interested in eliminating waste motion in our organization. 


Please send me one of the New Working Kits. 


> BOND oe 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 





Position__ a ihc: 


on . pagina 
ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
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Hamley Kit Banishes 
LOOPS ond GADGETS 


*g 





keeps toilet articles together 


... Convenient ... compact 
TAKE a Hamley Kit 


on your next trip. It’s 
handier, holds more. 
No tricky loops or 
monkey-business! Made 
of superlative quality 
extra-thick solid leather, 
tanned by a long, slow 
process which ripens 
leather fibres and makes 
them improve with age.* 
Natural russet color. 
Will last a lifetime. A 


HAMLEY [jf KIT 





. ! 
great gift for men or 
women. 


At exclusive shops, or by mail | 
postpaid from Hamley & Co., 
332 Court St., Pendleton, Ore. | 


$ 6.00 size.... 854x374 x1% | 
7.50 size o 9} 4 x4} 4 x 2% 
10.00 size....1034 x534x2% 

Name or initials on lid, 25c extra. 

* . 

conten’ tee. Laie 

with this mark on — 


bottom.  ewaerneco 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Insurance goes with 
the Wedding Ring 


NY family starting out, says 

the Service Consultant of 

the Home Making Center in 
New York City, should have a 


fair amount of insurance. It goes 


hand in hand with the wedding 


ring. 
The Home Making Center 
puts income management 
first in successful home mak- 
ing. The John Hancock 
Home Budget is helping to 
place many homes on a 
happier financial basis. 


May we send you a copy? 


Petennectoreld INQUIRY BUREAU 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston. MassacnuscrTs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
Please send me the John Hancock Home 


T 
OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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Cook to Michigan 


Last week the University of Michigan’s 


| law school became, in the opinion of its 


officials, “the wealthiest the world has ever 
known.” The will of William Wilson Cook 
—Michigan Law graduate (1882), onetime 
general counsel for Postal Telegraph & 
Cable Co.—who died at Rye, N. Y., fort- 
night ago, had endowed the institution 
with over $10,000,000. 

“Believing as I do,” wrote Donor Cook, 
“that American institutions are of more 
consequence than the wealth or power of 
the country, and believing that the preser- 
vation and development of these institu- 


| tions have been, are, and will continue to 


be under the leadership of the legal pro- 
fession, and believing also that the future 
of America depends largely upon that pro- 
fession; and believing that the character 
of the law schools determines the character 
of the legal profession, I wish to aid in 
enlarging the scale and improving the 
standards of the law schools by aiding the 
one from which I was graduated.” 

Long had Donor Cook thought about 
and preached the beneficence of U. S. insti- 
tutions. In 1927 he wrote a book, Ameri- 
can Institutions and Their Preservation, 
published it privately, sold it at cost, gave 
it to libraries. Last year he gave Michigan 
$200,000 the income of which was to sup- 
port a series of lectures explaining, identi- 
fying U. S. institutions. To him these were 
the ten great & good institutions of the 
te ae 

1) The Constitution 

2) Popular sovereignty 

3) Universal suffrage 

4) Division of sovereignty 
Federal and State governments 

5) The Supreme Court 

6) Separation of legislative and judicial 
powers 

7) Public schools 

8) Town meetings 

9g) Separation of church and state 

10) Equality of opportunity. 

Total Cook benefactions to Michigan 
amount to $20,000,000, include the cele- 
brated Lawyer’s Club, Martha Cook 
Dormitory (in memory of his mother), an 
administration building, a law research 
library, none of which, according to Michi- 
gan legend, he ever went to see, preferring 
to retain his conceptions of them from the 
architectural drawings. 


between 
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New Presidents 

University of Pennsylvania, until 
1923, called its chief executives Provosts. 
Until 1926 Josiah Harmar Penniman held 
the title of President & Provost. Last 


| week the university again evoked the title 
| of President, conferred it upon Thomas 
| Sovereign Gates, class of 1893, chairman 


of the Board of Trustees, Morgan partner, 
Drexel partner, board chairman of Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Standard Steel 
Works, Midvale Co. From now on Tycoon 
Gates will be in charge of Pennsylvania’s 
worldly goods. Provost Penniman will 
continue to direct the institution’s scho- 
lastic affairs. 

Before accepting the position, Pennsyl- 
vania’s 16th chief executive stipulated: 


1) that he would serve without pay, 2) 
that he be allowed time to attend to his 
far-flung business interests, 3) that he must 
not be expected to become “involved in 
any routine work that would preclude my 
absence from the university for travel,” 4) 
that he ‘“‘would not feel justified in accept- 
ing any such executive position” unless he 
could count upon the assistance of Trustee 
Charles Day, Philadelphia engineer. All 
these provisos were accepted and Pennsy]- 
vanians felt they would get a sound busi- 
ness administration. 

University of Idaho. Two years ago 
Frederick James Kelly, Dean of Adminis- 
tration of the University of Minnesota 
was imported by the University of Idaho 
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THOMAS SOVEREIGN GATES 


He took on Pennsylvania. 


(Moscow) to be its seventh president. 
With him President Kelly brought his 
good friend Irving Willard Jones, made 
him assistant president. Immediately 
thereafter friction began between Presi- 
dent Kelly and the State Board ot Educa- 
tion. President Kelly thought that Idaho 
should have a junior college, that the 
faculty should have more money. The 
Board thought that the junior college was 
a failure, that faculty salaries were sec- 
ondary to the acquisition and upkeep of 
physical property, that the office of Assist- 
ant President was superfluous. When the 
Board refused to accept next year’s budget 
as presented by President Kelly—with 
salary increases made at the expense of 
other university expenditures—he resigned. 
Last week Wilbur Divain Vincent, Com- 
missioner of Education, was made acting 
president. Muscovites wondered whence 
their next president would come. 


Capitolized Commencement 


A generation hence many a citizen of 
Outagamie County, Wisconsin, will be able 
to point with pride to his framed grade 
school diploma and tell his moppets that 


he received it on the very steps of the 
U. S. Capitol. Episodes to be related to 
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Outagamie offspring happened last week 








‘ in Washington. 

~=4 Out of the Doric fagade of Washington’s 
Union Station poured two trainloads of T a 

2) eighth grade rural school children, some IM ® % 
= of their parents, teachers and Superintend- 
Ist ent A. G. Meating, organizer of the pil- IS { rst 
- grimage. Led by their band, clad in bright 
ny blue uniforms, the boys and girls marched 
4) to the Capitol. There they were addressed 
of by their Congressman, George J 
he Schneider, and Secretary James William | ® . * s 6 
‘1 Crabtree of the National Education As- in inanc la ve rtis i n q 

« i sociation. After 350 small Outagamians 
yl- had received their diplomas, they marched 
“3 off again to the White House, serenaded * 

and had a look at President Hoover on 

BO his lawn, 
iS- 
ita f 
ho Ithacans 


Three Cornell men, Carl Weagant, Dud- 
| ley N  Schoales, Joseph Rummler, last 
summer after being graduated, sailed 

















across the Atlantic in the 4o-ft. ketch 
Carlsark, Last week they returned to 1 
Ithaca, N. Y., presented a slab of rock The record for general magazines, 
from Ithaca, Greece, hometown of their first four months, 1930: 
avowed exemplar, Homeric Odysseus, to Pint as 
Cornell’s archeological museum, declared einen Public Deeanaie 
proudly that in exchange for the slab they etc. Insurance Utilities 4 Months, 1930 
had set up on the heights above Greek 1. TIME 60 pages 21 pages 14 pages 95 pages* 
Ithaca a rock carried from Cornell’s ee ae ee 4 = “ae pe aon ag 
campus inscribed “CORNELL FOR- - Keview of Keviews 6 1. 8 67 
EVER! 3. World’s Work “.* ile ’ ice * Bs 
_— 4, Harper’s Magazine 34 “ a es se 
More Kudos 5. Nation’s Business | ee _.* , « 56 CS 
Continuing their Commencements last 6. Atlantic Monthly ae Ss -* cs os * 
week, U. S. colleges awarded honorary | es ag an Se ) “ “ “ & 
degrees to, among many others, these: 7. ony. Digest %, 16 4 44 
Beloit College (Wis.) 8. Scribner’s =_.*  % -_ eee ots 
Author Hamlin Garland (Main 9. Busi > Week “ ge a a 3 “ 
Traveled Roads, A Son of the ? — — Week 16 : 1. 34 
Middle Border) .....0.e00.. 0005 Litt.D. | 10. Sat. Eve. Post Re | io Rie m.* 
Stanley Kuhl Hornbeck, chief of i. : : : ; 
division for Far Eastern Affairs, *Figures from Publisher’s Information Bureau. 
- »S. State epartment...... ... clk. 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd... .Sc.D. * 


President Charles Franklin Ketter- 
ing of General Motors Research Corp..Sc.D. 


a Preside € Taylor Compton of 
is a ek For the past two years (1928, 1929) 





le Brown ; ‘ 
iy frock Milnes Kidtees.:.......:;.+% LL.D. TIME has gained more pages of total adver- 
j- Bliss Perry, retired Harvard English a h h | > d 
oe a ere re re ee Litt.D. < 2. ¢ ¢ yy 
a- Rev. Williams James Batt, oldest using than any other genera magazine. An 
10 iving Brow sraduate (class of . * . 
: ish), Caaeina Cation of the in this crucial year of 1930, when sound ad- 
’ 
he Massachusetts State Reformatory..... D.D a e 2 
as Colby College (Waterville, Me.) | vertising Investments are more important than 
Ki Dean Charles Whitney Gilkey of the Z . ; Ov 
a University of Chicago chapel........ D.D , AG ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
i penaetag of Change cmd... | ever, TIME again leads the field with a 40% 
t- Basten, TIRIWOIEMY 2... 2 eereseecs DH.L. | li : oe f h fi . h 
ne Marietta College (Marietta, Ohio) ineage gain for the hrst six montns 
et President Louis Bertram Hopkins of T : or a ii / 
Wabash College, brother of Presi- 7 Ss ors Vea . 2 
“ deus “Eencth. Minrtin Be Podey of sees 9 page 7 adve rlsing and eatoria ? 
F SD me oie ao fae ca Fae < 2 ok LL.D. are strictly limited toa total of SO, plus an 
Mount St. Mary’s College (Emmits- Sree Pan : 
- ; occasional colored advertising insert. 
yurg, Md.) 5 
g Sachem John F. Curry of Manhat- 
e tan’s Tammany Society of the Co- 
a ee ee LL.D. 
Northwestern | M 
President Alexander Grant Ruthven 
of the University of Michigan... ..LL.D. en 
f William Boyd, an savertidien man- The Weekly Newsmagazine 
) ager of Curtis Publishing Co........ M.A. 
le Oberlin THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND CIRCULATION 
€ President William Elgin Wickenden 
t of Case School of Applied Science ' ' ' 
: of Case School of Applied Science 1+ | The Biggest Strictly Quality Coverage 
John Raphael Rogers, improver of 
0 ee aig cae Sc.D. 
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Are you geared to 
modern retail methods? 


Buying and selling are major wheels of the business 


machine. They must mesh. Is your selling geared to the 


modern retail practice of small stocks and quick fill-ins? 








BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


gears selling plans to buying practice 


OR several hundred concerns Bush 
Distribution Service now gets goods 

to the metropolitan dealer when he 
wants them and in the quantities he 
needs, charging only for labor and space 
actually used. This reduces costs on ex- 
isting sales volume and greatly increases 
the potential volume. For many con- 
cerns that are actually manufacturing or 
assembling their products in NewYork, 
Bush provides all necessary facilities for 
spot production as well as spot stocks: 
economical and convenient water and 
rail transport, good light and layout, 
low cost power and insurance, and un- 
rivaled elevator and trucking service. 
So, if you sell in New York or hope 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for 


Distribution . 


- Warehousing .. 


to sell there, and if you manufacture or 
assemble merchandise there, or plan to 
do either—you can use Bush Terminal 
to reduce costs, to increase profits, and 
to add new volume. 

There are so many ways this service 
can be valuable that they cannot be 
enumerated here. Just how it will be 
valuable to you depends on your prod- | 
uct, your method of sale, your present 
position in the New York market and 
other markets. Give us that informa- 
tion when you write for a copy of 
““More Profits in New York” and we 
will describe the ways that Bush will 
gear your New York business to local 
buying practices. 


Manufacturing 





Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept.E New York 


Steamship piers, railroad sidings, warehouses, truck depot and manufacturing lofts on New York Bay 
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Pennsylvania Military College 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth of the 
House of Representatives... . 


Yr PRs 
Secretary of War Patrick Jay Hurley. .LL.D. 


Maj.-General John Archer Lejeune, 


D. G7 Se Pe sco eh cee ees M.S.D. 


Maj.-General Fred Winchester Sla- 
den, U. S. A., commander of the 


SRG COGS. PRP 6:5':6.4.0 0 0.6.0 0:0 0's MDD; 


Rear Admiral Robert Edward 
Coontz, U. S. N. retired....... 
Princeton 


Professor William Berryman Scott, 
retiring chairman of the geology 


ee ee ae Se.D. 


President Karl Taylor Compton of 


M. I. T., onetime chairman of the 

physics department .............+-SC.D. 
Walter Lowrie, rector of St. Paul’s 

& Oe re a ee D.D. 
President John Leighton Stuart of 

Yenching University (Peking)....... D.D. 


Arthur Whiting, musicritic, composer. . Mus.D. 
John Van Antwerp MacMurray, one- 


time U. S. Minister to China......LL.D. 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
WOE dn iaide ddan val beeee Ue te acees LL.D. 
Smith 
Actress Eva Le Gallienne........... L.H.D. 


Lillian Wald, social worker (Man- 
hattan’s Henry Street Settlement)...LL.D. 
St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. 
Y.) 
Dr. Charles Sheard, director of re- 
search in bio-physics at Mayo Clinic. .Sc.D. 
Union 
Jesse Baker Snow, engineer, assistant 
chief of construction and design 
of Manhattan’s Holland Vehicular 


ch Re ae eee) Se Sc.D. 
Albert Wallace Hull, research physi- 

cist for General Electric Co......... Sc.D. 
John Van Antwerp MacMurray, one- 

time U. S. Minister to China...... LL.D. 


University of Maryland 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
i, MEE CE eee Cre ee EEE Oe LL.D. 
University of Michigan 
Hon. Vincent Massey, Canadian 


Biinister to the U. Bi. sick. cwrccs LLP. 
Dr. Harlow Brooks, clinician, Belle- 
vue Hospital, Manhattan.......... Sc.M. 


University of North Carolina 
Martha McChesney Berry, founder 
of the Berry Schools for Georgia’s 
maountain CHITGTEN ....00+scsces te 3 
Authoress Ellen Anderson Gholson 
Glasgow (They Stooped to Folly). .Litt.D. 
Francis Preston Venable, onetime 


president of the University......... Sc.D. 
Governor Oliver Max Gardner of 
Co ge a oe ee AL Ses LL.D, 


President Harry Woodburn Chase of 
the University of Illinois, retiring 
president of North Carolina........ LL. 
University of Rochester 
Alanson Bigelow Houghton, onetime 
U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain. .LL.D. 
University of Southern California 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
fe eT er oy eee LL. 
Mei Lan-fang, foremost Chinese actor.H.L.D. 
Robert Gordon Sproul, President- 
elect of the University of California..LL.D. 
George W. White, onetime president 
of University of Southern Cali- 


MEE. save ch dentinemn nh ee Sess se 0 LL.D 
University of Vermont 
Grace Goodhue Coolidge, alumna 
EROOE) © s054ecbu shee 29% 160.006 LL.D. 


Connecticut Wesleyan 
Headmaster James Isaac Wendell of 
Hill School (Pottstown, Pa.)........MLA. 
Architect William Mitchell Kendall 
of McKim, Mead & White (Man- 
ae lee, penne She eee. Se aera 
Western Reserve 
President George Washington Right- 
mire of Ohio State University...... I L.D. 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 
Brig.-General Robert Irwin Rees, 
assistant vice president of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co....Engr.D. 
Vice President Harry Phillips Davis 
of Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
board chairman of National 
Ener.D. 


Drondonstene TO. 44 ops sews 
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THEATRE Does 


ie New Show in Manhattan PLAYING 
Artists & Models. This summer- a re) re) we EY 








:.D. blooming perennial of Producers Lee & 
Jake Shubert is called this year the “Paris- 
.D, Riviera Edition of 1930.” It is a vague HUSTLE YOUR 
lineal descendant of an English musical ' 
comedy called Dear Love to which has . q GARETTES a 
D. been added a repertoire of singers, dancers 


and acrobats, much to the bewilderment of 
the spectators. 
Phil Baker plays snatches on a glittering 


D: accordion and bandies old gags and a very 

few new ones with his fat comic in an 
7 upper box. Aileen Stanley croons sundry 
- ballads in the ultra-modulated, effortless 
D. manner. Most talented member of the 


troupe is Wesley Pierce, whose name does 
not appear in upper case type with the 
other headliners, but who thoroughly in- 
gratiates himself with audiences by making 
D. difficult feats of acrobatic dancing look 
N easy, by singing inane songs pleasingly, 
— by looking cheerfully funny. There are 

also 44 personable chorus girls, of whom 
.D, more is to be seen than of any other group 
of Broadway females now exhibited. An 
almost fictitious line in the program reads: 
“Scanties and brassieres by the Model 
Brassiere Co.” 








ee 
D. Chicago Quandary 
.D. Five years ago William O. Goodman, 


Chicago lumber magnate, gave the Art 
Institute a theatre in memory of his son 
Kenneth, amateur playwright, who died 
in November 1918. The Goodman The- 


D. atre, built below ground level behind 
the Art Institute to leave the South 
M. Parkway lake frontage unobstructed, 


cost $300,000 and was endowed with 
$150,000. When Thomas Wood Stevens, 
D. then head of Carnegie Institute’s drama 
department, was placed in full command a» 
-D. of the enterprise, artistic Chicagoans were o++REACH 
delighted, predicted great things for the 
Goodman Theatre and creative stagecraft FOR ‘HAPPY-MOUTH IN COCLER SMOKE! 
D. in Chicago. Week before last Director 
Stevens resigned his position, announcing 
D. that he and the Art Institute committee 





When you sneak away to be a boy for the day... does 


which governs the theatre were incom- the excitement of it keep you lighting cigarettes? What 
patible. Chicago’s drama lovers wondered a time to know Spud and Spud’s 16% cooler smoke! What 
os what the future Goodman policy would be, a time to be able to smoke straight through a whole 


were still wondering last week. 


The Goodman controversy is largely a pack of Spuds and then discover you’re still mouth- 


D. financial one. Donor Goodman’s $150,000 happy! That is Spud’s great secret... it keeps your mouth 
endowment gives the theatre but $9,000 in its natural moist-cool comfort. And that, in turn, is 
D. a year income. Last year’s deficit was : ; ; 
$42,000 which came out of the Art Insti- what heightens and sustains your enjoyment of Spud’s 
D. tute’s pocket. Director Stevens’ position: full tobacco flavor, your puff-by-puff appreciation of 
he wanted to produce serious drama and a F 
: s ‘ an aga aap ud’s rich tobacco blend. Ask f the dail 7 
did (Dear Brutus, The Golem, The Wild “3 ‘ pc caiear il acimenie™ ay 
D. Duck, When We Dead Awaken, The Game thousands of Spud smokers all over the country. They'll 
of Love & Death, Don Juan, The Forest). tell just why Spud is the great, modern freedom in old- 


The Institute’s position: serious drama, 
artistically done, was excellent if the 
theatre could earn its keep. 

A. The solution for the Goodman Theatre 


problems seemed, last week, to be the 
D presentation of shows which Chicagoans MENTHOL~COOLED CIGARETTES 
ti. will pay to see. But the Institute’s play- 


fashioned tobacco enjoyment! At better stands, 20 for 
20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


choosing committee will not Broadwayize 
the Goodman repertoire below the level of 


New York’s Theatre Guild. Titles being 
“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY 


), ot . JUDGE SPUD...Not by 
I considered for next year: Hedda Gabler, TEST”’...a little book telling how first puff, but by first pack. 
The Would Be Gentleman, Anna Christie, Sad's preqter cosinass weeproved Surprise sone forgouen ges 

> 4 y . , scientifically and what it means continued coolness height- 

The Goat Song, Milestones, Re bound, The to you...sent gladly on request. ens enjoyment of full to- 








D. Firebrand. + bacco flavor. e 
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Electrical 
Development 
has only begun 





HE average home uses only 

Y, of the electricity it could 
use advantageously. Addition 
of an electric refrigerator dou- 
bles the electrical consumption 
of most homes. 

Over 74 % of Associated Gas 
and Electric System revenue is 
from electric service. 

$1.60 Interest Bearing Allot- 
ment Certificates of the Com- 
pany, priced at $29, to yield 
over 5%2%, provide an oppor- 
tunity to share in the growth of 
the electrical industry. 


Write for Circular F194 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 


61 Broadway New York 














Boo 


Just published. Tells what every dog 
owner should know about care,treatment, 
feeding and health. Interesting, authori- 
tative, reliable. Most complete and elab- 
orate book of its kind ever published. 
Acclaimed by experts for its practical 
value. 48 pages, size 814 x 11 inches— 
profusely illustrated — 38 most popular 
breeds pictured and described. Free to 
dog lovers. Send the coupon today. 


pp Qld Trusty 


OLD Trusty Doc Foop COMPANY. 
Needham Heights, Mass., or Emeryville, 


Please send me a FREE copy of 








The Old Trusty Dog Book 
Name ee ee ee D 
ee ee ae 
Gy State 
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CINEMA 








The New Pictures 

Cain and Artem (Amkino). This 
adaptation of one of Maxim Gorky’s 
stories shows the fellowship of three 
people—a giant, a Jew, a fishmonger’s 
wife—in a miserable town beside a Rus- 
sian river. Theirs is a fellowship of rejec- 
tion: the giant does not know what to do 
with his strength; the woman is in dis- 
grace because she is unfaithful to her 
husband and because she was a_ beggar 
when she married; everyone in the mar- 
ket-place cheats the Jew and spits on him. 
The bond that draws slowly tighter, pull- 
ing them together, although not strong 
enough to keep them so, is a common re- 
bellion, a disgust for the violent life of 
the town square, which the Jew and the 
woman have long shared, and which the 
woman gradually pushes into the fuddled 
head of her lover, the big longshoreman. 
There are times in the earlier sequences, 
when rebellion can be seen working in 
these cells living in the exuberant slime 
of the market-place, working changes in 
them like electro-magnetism altering the 
composition of molecules. Then the pic- 
ture seems great, with the pressure and 
pulse of a tremendous story. But the 
promise of the early development is never 
realized. The fate of the characters is 
indecisive; the rebellion that has stirred 
them dies out in action of steadily dimin- 
ishing vitality, adulterated with the propa- 
ganda-ingredient which is as inevitable in 
current Soviet films as the trademark of 
any commercial product, and of about the 
same artistic importance. Still, in spite 
of its faults, in spite of a photography 
sometimes just right and sometimes so 
overvividly alive that the images cluster 
into meaningless visual hurricanes or swirl 
away on independent sprees, Cain and 
Artem is not far behind the great Amkino 
products of the past. Best shot: the tug 
of war between two local strongmen, who, 
each tied to one end of a rope, stand on 
opposite houseroofs and try to pull each 


| other off. 


| 


Cain and Artem, directed by P. P. 
Betrov-Bytov, is silent, with a wonderfully 
effective musical accompaniment. 

— 

Shadow of the Law (Paramount). 
This crook story might have been made 
into almost any kind of cinema—absolute 
nonsense, or a fair program piece, or, as 
has happened, into highly successful and 
entertaining melodrama. Between the 
time when Powell kills a man accidentally, 
and goes to jail for life for a murder he 
has not committed—a murder which can 
be explained only by the woman who was 
in the room when it happened and who 
refuses to give her testimony—through 
Powell’s prison life, his escape, the new 
career he makes for himself, the shadow 
of his past life constantly threatening him 
but with which he deals effectively—right 
up to the happy ending there is never a 
second when suspense has been neglected 
or overemphasized, or when the telling 


| loses its quick, easy rhythm or becomes 


incredible. Best shot: Powell pushing his 
hands into a mill-roller to tear the skin 


| off his police-recorded fingertips. 








In Gay Madrid (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Since the action takes place al- 
most entirely in gay Santiago, the title 
is as silly as the rest of this picture. It 
presents Ramon Novarro as a Spanish 
college boy and Ramon Novarro’s pleasant 
but over-rated tenor voice in two senti- 
mental ballads, “Into My Heart, Querida” 
and “Dark Night.” The big moment 
comes when a rival of Novarro’s discovers 
in his rooms someone who is cautiously 
referred to as a “disreputable woman.” 
Except for Novarro and Dorothy Jordan, 
the cast is bad. Typical shots: wine-shop 
drinking songs, balcony serenades. 


Rockefeller Scheme 


Esthetic as well as prodigious sounded 
the scheme announed over a year ago by 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. to include a new 
home for the Metropolitan Opera in a 
huge commercial-cultural centre  envi- 
sioned by him for midtown Manhattan 
(between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 48th 
and 51st Streets). He succeeded in leas- 
ing the land from Columbia University 
for a long period at some $3,000,000 per 
year (Time, Dec. 16 et ante). But the 
Metropolitan Opera’s backers had other 
plans in mind. The Rockefeller scheme 
languished. Last week Manhattan heard 
that Mr. Rockefeller had been persuaded 
that his grand opera ideal was “too aristo- 
cratic,” that he was now planning four 
centres of mass entertainment on his site, 
four theatres to house respectively Legiti- 
mate Drama, Vaudeville, Cinema and 
Television. A $200,000,000 group of 
buildings was described, centering around 
three skyscrapers. Manhattan’s masses 
awaited confirmation from Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s reputed collaborators—Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum, National Broadcasting 
Co., Radio Corporation of America. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


DIRECT 
TO RIO 


12 DAYS 


No Intermediate 
Stops 
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service on the famous 
“Prince”’ ships provide 
for the fastest time to 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos 
and Montevideo with 17 
day service to Buenos 
Aires. The travel-wise 
select the super-luxury 
liners— Northern Prince, 
Eastern Prince, Southern 
Prince or Western 
Prince for a fast, safe 
voyage. 


FURNESS ‘Prince LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
New York and South America for 36 years 


Accommodations for 
first-class passengers 
only. Reservations 
and literature art au- 
thorized tourist 
agents or Furness 
Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall Sr., (where 
Broadway begins) or 
565 sth Ave., N.Y.¢ 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Eleanor Boardman Vidor, 
cinemactress, wife of Cinema Director 
King Vidor: a daughter (their second). 

pe, Lae 


Engaged. Joan Fry, 24, British woman 
tennist; and a Lieut. Thomas Lakeman 
of the British Army tank corps; an- 
nounced at Wimbledon on the eve of her 
Wightman Cup match against Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody (see p. 56). 

—-—— e——__ 

Engaged. Mary Elizabeth Thomas, 
daughter of Idaho’s Senator John Thomas; 
and Arthur J. Peavey of Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 








—— 


Married. Bebe Daniels, 28, cinemac- 
tress; and Ben Lyon, 29, cinemactor; at 
Hollywood. 





Married. Cornelia Adrienne Kelley, 
daughter of President Cornelius Francis 
Kelley of Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; 
and George Hepburn of Manhattan; at 
Manhasset, L. I. 





m~N 
o—- 
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Elected. Ralph Hayes, resigning as 
vice president of Press Publishing Co., 
publishers of the New York World, Eve- 
ning World, to be vice president of Trans- 
america Corp., International Holding Com- 
pany. 





O= 


Promoted. Herbert Clark Hoover Jr., 
29, technician in charge of radio for West- 
ern Air Express: to be the company’s 
chief engineer. 








¢ 





Resigned. Albert Abraham Michelson, 
77, Ph. D., Sc. D., LL. D., since 1892 head 
of the University of Chicago’s physics 
department, 1907 Nobel prizewinner 
($40,000): from the university. 





o> 


Sentenced. Ralph (“Bottles”) Capone, 
brother of Alphonse (‘Scarface Al’’) 
Capone; to three years in the Leavenworth 
Federal Penitentiary; for income tax 
fraud. Also to one year in the Cook 
County Jail and a $10,000 fine; for mis- 
demeanors. 

——-e——-- 


Died. Major Sir Henry O’Neal De- 
hane Segrave, 34, British Wartime air- 
man, world’s record automobile speedster; 
when his motorboat, Miss England II, 
after establishing a new water speed rec- 
ord of 98.76 m. p. h. on Lake Winder- 
mere, England, struck a submerged tree 
branch, overturned (see p. 54). 

ee San 

Died. John Hathaway (“Jack”) Skin- 
ner, 60, vice president of the San Fran- 
cisco Bank of Italy, long its joint manager 
with now-retired Amadeo Peter Giannini; 
alter a two-month illness; at San Fran- 
Cisco. 

——_s—_ 

Died. Frank W. Davis, 60, farmer who 

tried to starve himself to death (Time, 


June 16); by shooting himself; near Dan- 
ville, Va. 


Wag @S stayed the same 














ERELY by replacing radiators or 

pipe coils with Trane Unit Heat- 

ers, this plant wiped out spotty 
heat, chief cause of workers’ colds, and 
attracted the best labor in town. 
For the men naturally prefer to work where they 
are comfortably warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 
And colds are less frequent because Trane Unit 
Heaters send the heat where it is needed. They 
force it down to the working level. They 
circulate the heat. Easily installed with fresh air 
supply, they provide a complete a// year ventilat- 
ing system. 
Every man in the plant is warm from head to 
foot. And greater working comfort helps every 
man to turn out more and better work. 
Banished is old-fashioned heating, breeder of 
colds and costly layoffs. 


Cost of change paid by fuel savings 


When you install a Trane Unit Heating System, 
you invest in a proved source of greater profits. 


In new buildings, the Trane installation costs 
less than radiators or pipe 
coils, by at least 30%. And 
your yearly fuel bill is cut at 
least one-fourth. 

In present buildings, fuel 
saving alone quickly pays for 
the change from imitande 
to new. Then the saving goes 
to reduce plant overhead, al- 
ready substantially diminish- 
ed through keeping workers 
more steadily at work. 


% 


Notice that heat from Trane Unit Heaters is forced 
down to the floor. Constant circulation of warm 
air keeps every man comfortable in winter. Merely 
turning on the fan gives a positive circulation of 
air in summer and keeps workers comfortable. 


TRANE 


SPECIALISTS IN HEATING 


yet this door 
became a magnet for 
the town’s best workmen 





HEAT FORCED DOWN 
TO WORKING LEVEL 
=NO HOT OR COLD 
SPOTS 


Whether your problem is plant or process heat- 
ing, practical experience offered by Trane may 
help save thousands of dollars. 


Heat for hundreds of special processes 

In printing, in food production, in hundreds of 
special processes, Trane engineers have found the 
most efficient way to use heat for drying ma- 
terials, replacing exhausted air, and correcting 
temperature and humidity. 

These same engineers, pioneers of modern heat- 
ing, adapted the trouble-proof Trane heating 
element for use in office buildings, apartments 
and homes. Trane Concealed Heaters, complete- 
ly hidden in the wall, now sell in the price range 
of old-fashioned radiators. Not an inch of floor 
space is wasted. No bulky masses interfere to 
spoil beautiful interior decoration. 

Inevery sense of the phrase, the Trane engineers 
now ready to help you are specialists in heating. 


Can you honestly say to yourself, *‘I KNOW 
that my plant offers the best working condi- 
tions intown .. . that none of my employees’ 
colds are my fault... that working level temper- 
ature is uniformly right for health and efficient 
production... that fuel costs are as low as they 
can be.”’ If you can't, if you have the slightest 
reservation,mail the coupon at once. Takethefirst 
step toward modern heating and greater profits. 















THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 6 | 
400 Cameron Ave., LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Please send your free heating booklets 
(0 How to Cut Industrial Heating Costs | 
(J Concealed Heat for Large Buildings 
() Modern Style in Home Heating 







| ee ee ee ae eee 
ROU FOG ook tte cbamdicnsadmnmanacund 
City PO nes 


In Canada address Trane Co, of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
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“ INCREASE IN VALUE of NATURAL GAS 
CONSUMED IN UNITED STATES since 1920 


ALUE of natural gas consumed by 
homes and industries has practi- 
cally doubled in the last ten years, and 
now represents about 75 per cent. of all 


the gas produced. 


Nothing could more emphatically es- 
tablish the importance of natural gas 
than this record of increasing usage of 
a most efficient fuel for ever-widening 
purposes. Public utility generating 
plants are finding this fuel more and 
more necessary to the economical pro- 
duction of electric power, and industrial 
plants are benefited through lower pro- 
duction costs. 


The companies in the Appalachian Gas 
Corporation group have some of the 
most important established markets in 
the entire country for their product, the 
territory embracing highly industrial- 
ized areas in West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas. The largest part of the 
production is sold under long-term 
contracts. 


Our weekly publication “A ppalachiana” 
contains timely information on the natu- 
ral gas industry and the securities of this 
system. Your name will be placed on 
the regular mailing list upon request. 


A\ppalachian Gas Corporation 


46 Cedar Street New York 
EERE 8 a 
















Died. Louis Lucien Klotz, 62, War- 
time French Minister of Finance, deviser 
of many a scheme intended to restore the 
franc to par, who in 1928 resigned from 
the French Senate under charges of issu- 
ing bad checks to make up losses in the 
New York stockmarket, for which crime 
he was given a sentence, later suspended, 
of two years in prison (Time, July 22); 
suddenly, in poverty; in Paris. 

—_ 4 —— 


Died. Sir William Lamond Allardyce, 
68, onetime Governor of the Falkland 
Islands (1904-14), of the Bahamas (1915- 
20), of Tasmania (1920-22), of New- 
foundland (1922-28); after lingering ill- 
ness; at London. 

aos 

Died. Elmer Ambrose Sperry, 69, in- 
ventor of the gyro-compass, airplane sta- 
bilizers, ship stabilizers, a 1,500,000,000- 
candlepower searchlight and many another 
instrument; founder of Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., Sperry Electric Co., Sperry Electric 
Railway Co.; chairman U. S. Naval Con- 


| sulting Board’s Committees on Aeronau- 


| tics, Mines & Torpedoes, aids to naviga- 





tion; after an operation for gallstones; at 
Brooklyn. 
eed 

Died. Percy Chubb, 72, Australian- 
born potent Manhattan insurance man, 
senior member of Chubb & Son, marine 
underwriters, board chairman of Federal 
Insurance Co., famed sportsman, yachts- 
man, golfer, owner (for grouse-shooting) 
of “Cawdor Moor” (in Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth); suddenly, on a train carrying 
him to fish in Canada; near Drummonds- 
ville, Canada. 

Many an anecdote is told of Mr. 
Chubb’s coolheadedness in danger. Ex- 
ample: during the War, he was _ inter- 
viewed over the telephone concerning his 


| views on submarine attacks. Suddenly, he 
| cut the conversation with newsmen short. 


| “Sorry,” he said, “but it’s getting deuced 


hot here.” His home was burning down 
around him. 





—_¢ 


Died. Henry Clay Folger, 72, onetime 
president and board chairman of Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, famed authority on 


| Shakespeare, owner of one of the world’s 





finest private Shakespeareana, some 25,000 
volumes “not surpassed even by the Brit- 
ish Museum;” after an operation; at 
Brooklyn. 








Died. Marie Louise January Forbes- 
Leith, Lady Leith, 83, relict of rich Alex- 


| ander John Forbes-Leith, Baron Leith of 


Fyvie, and daughter of the late St. Louis 
Steel Tycoon Derrick A. January; of old 


| age; at her home, Hartwell House, Ayles- 


bury, England. 


Died. Judge Josiah Cohen, 80, Pitts- 
burgh common pleas judge, “oldest active 
jurist in the U. S.,’* co-founder of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
director of the art department of the 
Carnegie Institute; of heart disease; at 
Pittsburgh. 


*Second oldest is Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
U. S., also 89, born March 8, 1841. Judge 
Cohen was born the preceding November. 
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STEEL SHEETS 


@he Original “Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel 


June 23, 1930 
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COPPER STEEL 
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AMERICAN BripGe CoMPANY 
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IFTY-SEVEN billion dollars—that 

is the American farmers’ estimated 
investment in equipment, buildings and 
land. In safeguarding the principal and 
increasing the yield, AMERICAN Sheets 
are the farmers’ staunch ally. 
Culverts of Keystone, the original Cop- 
per Steel, are strong and economical for 
drainage systems of highways, railways, 
aviation fields—and likewi ise for farms. 





BILLIONS AT STAKE 








Save with Steel 


Use Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Gal- 


' vanized Sheets for fire and weatherproof 


construction for storage or equipment. 


American Sheets for implements, bins, 
tanks, buildings, and the host of uses to 
which sheet metal is adapted, will be 
found economical and reliable—thus 
helping the farmer to secure the best 
possible return on his investment and 


labor. Sold by leading metal merc hants. 





| American Sheet and Tin Plate Company ACE 


Generat Orrices: Frick Building, PittssurcH, PA. - fY¥ 5 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION: 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE CoMPANY CYCLONE Fence ComMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WirE COMPANY 





ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY Tue Loratn STEEL COMPANY 





















MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. ComPANY 


PEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock COMPANY NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Pac. Coast Distributors— United States Steel Products Co. Columbia Dept., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. 


———— 


Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Co.. New York City 
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William Van Alen, Architects 
Fred T. Ley & Co., Builders 


he Worldi Tallest Building 


“7 PARTITIONED 
in MOVABVE STEEL 


The owners and designers of the ultra-modern 
Chrysler Building sought permanently 
modern, permanently attractive interiors. So 
they specified interior subdividing by Hauser- 
man. Some of the reasons for their selection 
of modern Hauserman Movable Steel Parti- 
tions are set forth in the columns below: 


Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions for executive and general offices provide utmost 


flexibility and permanence. 


Move them as often as you like... the business setting they 


provide will always be as new, as practical, as modern and attractive as next year's car. 


Hauserman Partitions are pleasing in 
appecrance and design. They harmonize 
gracefully with modern architecture. 


Hauserman Partitions have greater flexibil- 
ity. Every individual part has 100% salvage value 
and can be moved and adapted to changed condi- 
tions. The more they are moved, the more they save. 


Hauserman Partitions are permanent assets. 
Made of the finest furniture steel with permanent 
baked-on finish, they neither grow old nor require 
refinishing. They need never be replaced or crum- 
bled to dust and carted away in wheel-barrows. 








Hauserman Partitions do not warp, crack or | 


split. Due to the ingenuity of their design, they 
can beassembled and disassembled without 
injury to any of their parts. They never become 
hand-me-downs in appearance or in fact. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
A nation-wide organization of Partition Specialists 
6859 Grant Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio 
Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service 
from these Convenient Factory Branches 


Newark Buffalo Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston New York 
Detroit St. Louis Chicago 

Cincinnati Hartford Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 


HAUSERMAN 


MOVABLE STEEL 
PARTITIONS 





"Judge 








MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





“Summer Wife” 
Time, Inc. received, and rejected as an 
advertisement, the following want notice: 
Summer Wife. Wanted: pleasant, 


| decorous, middle-aged matron to manage 


my six-room apartment in Manhattan and 
comfort me June 15 to Sept. 30, while my 


| wife is away on her needless summer 
| vacation. 


Children no objection. Busi- 


nessman (address deleted). 
a ee 


At Middletown, N. Y., Justice Joseph 


| Morschauser of the New York Supreme 
| Court refused to accept the guilty plea 


of Milton Young, 16, for stealing a motor 
car. Advised Justice Morschauser: “I 








International 
Justice JosepH MoRSCHAUSER 
“Think of the fat-faced man .. .” 


| won’t make a thief of you. I want you to 


promise to return to high school and to 
graduate two years from this June. If you 
are ever tempted to get in trouble again, 
I want you to think of the fat-faced man 
on the bench who has a reformatory term 
waiting for you.” 


, rove, aan 
Gizzard 


At Salina, Kan., Mrs. Bert Phelps pre- 
pared a Gore County chicken for cook- 
ing. Frugally, as well as to give Mr. 
Phelps a giblet he likes, she split the hen’s 
gizzard, peeled out the musk. In the olive 
green débris were flecks of metallic yellow. 
A jeweler found them gold, worth $54. 

—— 
Firemen 

At Millstadt, Ill., Chief B. D. Hirsch 
of the Volunteer Fire Department issued, 
for the second year, this order: “Members 
of the Millstadt Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment will answer all alarms clad in their 
pajamas. The style of these garments 
will be left to the individual tastes of the 


various fire fighters with my recommenda- 
tion for the selection of very gaudy colors, 
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| tis not necessary to 
+ pay more for your piping 
than the price of 
COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 


rpo > 


AY ' 


; ¥ 


To build well one must build wisely. Large users of pipe 
have discovered it is not necessary to be extravagant in 
purchase of long-life, low-upkeep piping systems. And | 
that it is not necessary to sacrifice valued advantages of | 
pipe service for extra years of life. | 

COP-R-LOY Pipe is strong enough for all the vari- 
ables of pressure, soft enough for free threading, pro- 

ducing threads of knife-like structure to make water- 
| oF ol proof joints; also flexible enough for the usual cold 
bending purposes (COP-R-LOY Pipe is bent cold into 
coils for refrigerating purposes) and is remarkably 
durable under all normal conditions of service and 
under many conditions that are considered actually 
severe for any kind of pipe, as in the case of mine 
installations. 

Because COP-R-LOY Pipe is made of a refined mild 
steel it is far stronger (average 56,000 pounds tensile 
mn aoe hoes aeiyy , strength) than soft metals; and because the steel is 
m A lores Son Jers, Coll, pce oo Pn alloyed with pure ingot copper in just the right amount 
both plumbing and heating systems Y the it is qualified to withstand continued service under 
it's See rhen. atmospheric exposure to which all pipe is subjected, 
cisco, Calif, Architect: Will H. Toepki, San from two to several times longer than plain steel pipe. 
Francisco. The qualities of COP-R-LOY Pipe are unquestioned. 
More and more supply houses sell it. Good reliable 
plumbing contractors install it and, ia fact, architects 
and engineers specify it. Ask for it by name and get the 
genuine Wheeling COP-R-LOY Pipe to safely meet 


every piping requirement. 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION An examble of fas pole construction by 
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E. Lingo & Sons, Camden, New 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA Jersey, on the spaciouslawn of the Massa- 
<a: . chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Subsidiary Companies: at Springfield, Mass. It éllustrates the 
Wheeling Corrugating Company type of flag poles madefrom COP-R-LOY 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies Pipe by this well known manufacturer. 
d The Tyler Tube and Pipe Company 
’ Ackermann Manufacturing Company 
Ts nour si ee Wheeling Steel Corporation of Tennessee 
+t» Wheeling Steel Corporation of Texas 
: The recently erected building of the Conti- Consumers Mining Company 
Ir nental Baking Co., San Francisco, Calif, Pitt Iron Mining Company 
ts COP-R-LOY Pipe for plumbing and heat- LaBelle Coke Company 
" ing installed by Plumbing Contractor Manufacturers of Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel, Plates, 
e Charles Brown of San Francisco, and fur- Sheets, Tin Plate, Lithographed Plates, Pipe, Boiler Tubes, 
la- nished by P. E. O’Hair and Co., Plumbing Rods, Wire, Cut Nails, Wire Nails, Roofings, Fence, Range 
Wholesaler. Architectural work by the Con- Boilers, Tanks, Steel Barrels, Sheet Steel Products for Build- 
rs, tinental Baking Co., New York City. ing and for the Home, Farm, and Factory. 
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Never before has a filing unit 
offered the efficiency, beauty, 
strength combined in this new 
modern BERLOY line. 


A greater capacity gives lower 
filing cost per inch. An advanced 
principle of ball bearing roller sus- 
pension assures quieter, quicker 
drawer operation. Drawers easily 
removable, readily interchangeable. 
A new method of construction 
brings greatly in- 
creased rigidity and 
strength, longer and 
better service. Supe- 
rior craftsmanship 


Stee! Desks— 
a complete line 


Steel Lockers — 
to meet all needs 


BERLOY 


Sections — unlimited 


is everywhere evident in the out- 


standing beauty of design andfinish. 


Your BERLOY retailer will gladly 


.show them and explain their many 


advantages. Profit by seeing the 
modern BERLOY line before 
you buy. 


Made by The Berger Manufactur- 
ing Company at Canton, Ohio, 
with branch offices at New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles and Export 
Department at 


Canton, Ohio. 


Steel Horizontal 
Steel Shelving — 


combinations for all requirements 








which will make identification simple even 
in the densest smoke.” 

— 
Calf 


At McLean, Va., Col. Herbert David 
pastured a valuable prize calf on his front 
lawn. A thief carried the calf away in the 
rumble seat of a motor car, sold it to a 
slaughter house for $12. Col. David found 
and bought it back in the nick of time. 

os 





Eagle 

At Savannah, Ga., a bald eagle perched 
and rode along in the rumble seat of Judge 
Henry Mathews’ motor car. He captured 
it with a blanket. 


O 
Y 








Pellet 

In Baltimore, George Boone found a 
pellet on the sidewalk. He handed it to 
his father, Charles Boone, 57, with whom 
he was strolling. Mr. Boone thought it 
was candy, put it in his mouth, sucked, 
chewed. The pellet exploded. It was a 
Fourth of July torpedo. 








| Scared 





At Midland, Ont., a gasoline explosion 
set afire the clothing of Orton Crawford, 
17. Rescuers tried to beat out the flames 
but he, scared, ran for home, outdistanced 
them, died six hours later. 


6 





Brokenheart 

At Atlanta five years ago Glenn Karmer, 
Negro, changed his name to Glenn Broken- 
heart, after surgeons had mended a gun- 
shot wound in his heart. The other day 
Glenn Brokenheart was again shot through 
the heart, irreparably. 


a 


« 
Broken-Hearted 
In Brooklyn, Fred Doboriewitz, 24, dry 
cleaner, left his open ammonia cleaning 
tank to telephone his sweetheart for for- 
giveness of a quarrel. She was unrelentant. 
He shuffled broken-hearted back to his 
ammonia tank to weep against its edge. 
The fumes asphyxiated him. 
oe 











Burial 

At Lebanon, Ind., 24 years ago Joseph 
A. Sandlin decided on precisely how he 
wanted his funeral conducted. He assem- 
bled his tribe (lodge) of Red Men, lay 
down in his coffin to show how his body 
was to be placed. Photographs were made 
of each stage. The other day four old, 
rehearsed pallbearers studied the old pic- 
tures, buried provident Mr. Sandlin, go, 
precisely, definitively. 





a 


Bundle 


In a Santa Barbara (Calif.) hotel a 
maid threw a bundle of Mrs. John Mc- 
Gill’s dirty linen down a laundry chute to 
the basement four stories below. The 
bundle contained Mrs. McGill’s infant, 
eight months old, who was unharmed. 


oe 





Fox Terrier 

At Clermont-Ferrand, France, a fox 
terrier dragged a brown paper bag to a 
policeman’s feet. Stooping to pat the dog, 
the policeman looked into the bag, found 
a newborn baby. 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National Affairs 

June 20—Presentation of the National 
Geographic Society's special medal of 
honor to Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn 
Byrd by President Hoover; at Washing- 
ton. 

June 22—27—Rotary International meet- 
ing; at Chicago. 

June 30-July 2—Annual conference of 
State Governors; at Salt Lake City. 

July 4—Unveiling of the head of George 
Washington and two paragraphs of Calvin 
Coolidge’s history of the U. S.; on the 
face of Mount Rushmore, S. Dakota. 








Foreign News 

June 23—Midsummer Eve’s Ball under 
special patronage of Edward, Prince of 
Wales, on his 36th birthday; at London. 

June 26—Arrival of Prince Takamatsu 
of Japan, for official state visit to Eng- 
land; at London. 

June 26-—28—Millennial celebration of 
the Icelandic Parliament ;* at Thingvellir, 
Iceland. 

June 29—Parliamentary elections in 
Bolivia. 

July 6-Aug. 10—International Trans- 
port Exposition; at Poznan, Poland. 

July 9—Celebration of the 114th anni- 
versary of Argentina’s independence. 





Aeronautics 

June 28-July 6—Pacific Coast Aero- 
nautical Exposition; at Oakland Munici- 
pal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 

July 4—National elimination balloon 
races; at Houston, Tex. 





Religion 

June 23-26—National Catholic Educa- 
tional Convention; at New Orleans. 

June 23—29—International convention 
of Religious Education; at Toronto. 

June 28—Annual conference of the 
Women’s International Zionist Organiza- 
tion; at Prague. 





Medicine 

June 22-24—Convention of Medical 
Women’s National Association; at Detroit. 

June 23-27—Eighty-first annual session 
of the American Medical Association; at 
Detroit. 

July 4-11—Sixth Pan-American Child 
Congress; at Lima, Peru. 

Music 

July 1—Opening of summer concert 
season of the San Francisco Summer 
Symphony; at the Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. Conductor; Bernardino Moli- 
nari. 

July 7—Opening of the New York 

Philharmonic-Symphony summer season; 
at Lewisohn Stadium, Manhattan. Con- 
ductors: Willem van Hoogstraten, Albert 
Coates. 
, July 8—Opening of the Los Angeles 
Symphony summer season; at Hollywood 
Bowl. Conductors: Alfred Hertz, Karl 
Krueger, Bernardino Molinari, Pietro 
Cimini, Enrique Fernandez Arbos. 





*Oldest functioning Parliament in the world. 








“Do you mean I’ll SAVE 
money by putting in 


brass pipe?” 


gon you'll save...just as you 
save by putting in copper leaders and 
gutters, and bronze screens. Those things 
are exposed to the weather. You know it’s 
real economy in the long run to have 
them made from rust-proof metal. 

You practice the same wise spending 
when you put in Chase A/pha Brass Pipe. 
Pipe has water running through it all the 
time. And water means rust sooner or 
later—unless the pipe is rust-proof. 

Chase Alpha Brass Pipe cannot rust... 
will mever rust as long as your house 
stands. It SAVES its cost many times over 
in actual cash by preventing the repair 
bills that rustable pipe is bound to pro- 
duce sooner or later. 

Then there’s the SAVING on damaged 
laundry ... hard to estimate in dollars and 
cents —but fine linen and lingerie are ex- 
pensive. And how quickly rusty 
water ruins them! 

And that tremendous SAVING 
of personal discomfort! Do you 
like to wait twenty minutes for 


when a faucet’s opened downstairs? Or 
wash in “brown” water? Chase Alpha 
Brass Pipe makes these annoyances im- 
possible. 

Does Chase Alpha Brass Pipe cost more 
than ordinary rustable pipe? Not so much 
as you might imagine...only about 34 
of a cent on every building dollar more 
than rustable pipe. For example: approxi- 
mately $75.00 more for a $10,000 
home. 

Ask your plumbing contractor about 
Chase Alpha Brass Pipe. He’s probably 
used lots of it, for it’s made from a special 
Chase brass that plumbers like to work 
with. They will tell you that it cuts clean, 
sharp threads that make leak-proof joints. 

Chase Alpha Brass Pipe 
is available everywhere — 
through your own plumber. 
Be sure it’s specified for your 
new home. You can’t mistake 
it, for the name and Chase- 
mark are stamped every twelve 
inches on every length. 






FOR REPLACING rusted 


Cc HAS E pipe in your present home, 


Chase Copper Water Tubing 


a bath to run? Or see the flow This mark is stamped on all and Chase Copper Water 


drop down to a thin trickle 


Chase plumbing products 


Tube Fittings. 


CHASE (/a BRASS PIPE 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.— Incorporated —Waterbury, Conn. 


Chase Leaders and Gutters — Chase Bronze Screen Cloth — Chase Plumbing Supplies 
Chase Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use 
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Our Kitchens! 


Keep them bright and friendly 
with faithful, honest Enamel! 


i —_ UP the bedroom, the 
bath, the living room... but in the 
sacred confines of the kitchen, where 
we women spend so many hours, 
give us surroundings bright and 
cheery! Give us smooth surfaces 
that gleam in honest cleanliness. 
Give us spotless enamel-made things 
... things that tell at a glance how 
well we’ve cleaned them... ap- 
preciative things that respond to 
good treatment with a life-time of 
faithful service. 


That’s the attitude of most women! 
Doo-dads in the rest of the house, 
perhaps, but only honest, practical, 
usable, long-lived enameled things 
in the kitchen! 


Here’s a bit of worth-while advice 
to follow when you’re shopping for 
enameled kitchen tables, i. 
ators and ranges and 


if the metal beneath the attractive 
enamel surface is Toncan! 


Question your dealer closely on this 
point. If he says, “This article is made 
of Toncan” . . . you know it’s honest. 
You know that its maker is reliable; 
you know that the glistening surface 
is on there to stay. 


For it’s the metal under the enamel 
surface that counts! Enamel is baked 
on this metal in an oven of terrific 
heat. The slightest flaw, the most 
minute imperfection in the base 
metal causes the surface to chip, to 
blister, to crack. 


Perhaps it might take years for these 
imperfections to make themselves 
apparent. But it’s safe, it’s sure, it’s 
positive protection to secure a 
Toncan base whenever you buy en- 
amel-made household 


4 NC CAN ar 
cabinets and the scores N:: utilities. 
of other porcelain & CAN;> Remember this 
enameled articles of NG salma point... Toncan 
everyday use. Inquire means life service. 
—"" 


Central Alloy Steel Division 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION « YOUNGSTOWN, O. 





Education 


June 23-28—Annual conference of the 
American Library Association; at Los 
Angeles. 

Sport 

BOATING 

June 26—Scandinavian Gold Cup re- 
gatta; at Gothenburg, Sweden. 

June 26—Annual intercollegiate regatta; 
at Poughkeepsie. 

Horses 

June 24—Irish Derby; at Curragh, Ire- 
land. 

June 29—Grand Prix de Paris races; at 
Longchamp, France. 

GOLF 

June 24, 25—French open champion- 
ship; at Dieppe Golf Club, Dieppe, 
France. 

June 24-26—Royal Canadian Golf As- 
sociation open championship; at Hamilton 


| Golf & Country Club, Hamilton, Ont. 


| championships; 








TENNIS 
June 23—National _ intercollegiate 
at Merion Cricket Club, 
Haverford, Pa. 

June 23—July 5—Wimbledon champion- 
ships; at Wimbledon, England. 

BOXING 

June 23—Primo Carnera v. George 
Godfrey; at Philadelphia National League 
ball park, Philadelphia. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 

Hote, Untverse—Philip Barry making 
certain of his young people children again 
just for tonight (Time, April 28). 

Lost SHEEP—How was the vicar to 
know he was living in a onetime house of 
sin (Time, May 19)? 

LysISTRATA—Extremely funny and ro- 
bust satire with Miriam Hopkins, Violet 
Kemble Cooper, Ernest Truex. By Gilbert 
Seldes and Aristophanes (Time, May 19). 

Spook House—Satisfying and conven- 
tional melodrama (Time, June 16). 

THE GREEN PasturES—The best play 
in Manhattan (Time, March 10). 

Tue Last Mite—Seven that were sup- 
posed to be electrocuted (Time, Feb. 24). 

Musical—FLy1nc Hicu (Time, March 
17), GarricK GAIETIES (TIME, June 16). 
Sons 0’ Guns (Tre, Dec. 9), STRIKE UP 
THE BAND (TIME, Jan. 27). 


Best Pictures 


Deviu’s Hotmway—A Chicago manicur- 
ist takes a farmboy for a buggy ride 
(Time, May 19). 

OL_p anpD New—Another provocative 
newsreel of Soviet endeavor (Time, May 
IQ). 

One Romantic NicgHt—Somewhat mu- 
tilated but well played adaptation of Fer- 
enc Molnar’s The Swan (Time, June 16). 

So Tuts Is Lonpon—Commonplace 
story of Americans abroad redeemed by 
Will Rogers’ quips (Time, June 16). 

THe Bic Ponp—Maurice Chevalier 
amusing in an unimportant story (Time, 
May 26). 

THE FLoraporaA Girt (Marion Davies) 
—Jumbled but amusing reminiscence of 
the Mauve Decade (TimE, June 9g). 

Tue Sment ENemy—Vivid portrayal 
of tribal life among the Ojibwa Indians 
(Time, May 26). 
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Unamunity 

THREE EXEMPLARY NoveLts—Miguel de 
Unamuno—Boni ($2.50). 

Unamuno, a great name in Spain, famed 
throughout Europe, is not so well known 
in the U. S. Most religious of philosophers, 
most passionate of professors, Unamuno’s 
earnestness and energy are untypical of 














P.& A. 


MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 


“. . the tragedy of the binomial 
theorem.” 


Spain, his violent, rebellious liberalism un- 
typical of his academic profession. 

Unamuno looks at life passionately and 
sees it as a tragedy. Says he, in the pro- 
logue to Three Exemplary Novels: “I be- 
lieve the curve of the hyperbole strives— 
just so! to join with its asymptote, and 
strives in vain; and I believe that if the 
geometrician were to be conscious of his 
hopeless and desperate striving . . . he 
would represent the hyperbole to us as a 
living being and a tragic one. I believe 
in the tragedy (in the romance) of the 
binomial theorem (I am not so sure that 
Newton saw it).” 

The novels (short stories) in this book 
are not exemplary in the conventional 
moral sense, but examples of tragic human 
characters, tragic situations. The two 
daughters of a grim old grandee fall in love 
with the same man; he seduces the older 
before he marries the younger, and his two 
children grow up to fill his house with 
hate. Don Juan, lover of the childless 
widow Raquel, marries Berta to become a 
father, becomes instead the jealously 
guarded child of both women. A self-made 
man marries the daughter of an impover- 
ished business acquaintance; she eventu- 
ally falls in love with him, he will never 
admit that he loves her. But when she 
dies, he kills himself. 

The Author. Miguel de Unamuno, 
onetime rector of the University of Sala- 
manca (Spain’s oldest), great philosopher 
of Spain, bitter enemy of the recent dic- 
tatorship, was banished by the late Dicta- 
tor Primo de Rivera, spent six years in 


exile in France. Last February Primo de 
Rivera fell, an amnesty was declared 
(Time, Feb. 10), Unamuno returned to 
Spain. Said he: “I return to work for the 
Spanish Republic!” Home only a few 
weeks, he was attacked by a savage dog in 
Zamora, had his left arm broken, his right 
hand badly torn. 

Tall, sinewy, with iron-grey hair, pointed 
beard, high cheek-bones, keen, kind eyes 
behind his scholar’s spectacles, Philosopher 
Unamuno is a mystic but no wishy-washy 
one. Says he: “I have put passion into my 
books—the passion of hatred, the passion 
of disdain, the passion of contempt!” He 
is married. “Like my Basque country, I 
have no history, or rather it is all purely 
internal. Since my birth in Bilbao on the 
29th of September 1864 of a Basque fam- 
ily, nothing has happened to me that can 
interest a reader... . / As to my internal 
life of storm and longings, of constant 
metaphysical and religious crises, it is 
scattered through my writings.” 

Other books: The Tragic Sense of Life, 
The Agony of Christianity, Mist, Essays 
and Soliloquies. 





Laid Away in Wisteria 

ROOSEVELT, THE STORY OF A FRIEND- 
sH1p—Owen Wister—Macmiilan ($4). 

Theodore Roosevelt was not only a col- 
lege man but a Harvard man, not only a 
Harvard man but a member of Porcellian 
Club. All these things, too, was Author 
Owen Wister. Friends from college days, 
Wister and Roosevelt saw each other fre- 
quently when grown up, often corre- 
sponded at length. In Roosevelt’s presi- 
dency, Wister was a frequent guest at the 
White House. Once he and his wife stayed 
there four days. Says he: “‘It fills me with 
a certain pride to reflect that I was the 
fourth generation of my family that 
had stayed there. ... None of us had 
ever been. invited for political reasons, 
but merely because of personal friend- 
SB ak 

Roosevelt’s Washington friends, whom 
Wister calls the Familiars, were a dis- 
tinguished group: Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (“altogether the most important 
figure”), William Howard Taft, Henry 
Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, Elihu Root, 
Jules Jusserand, Leonard Wood, Gifford 
Pinchot. Says Familiar Owen Wister: 
“Never in our own history ... at any 
other time has such a company as these 
Familiars gathered in the White House. 
To the society of the present day, they 
seem to bear the same relation that Gobe- 
lin tapestry bears to linoleum.” They had 
fun, too, in those days. “I recall a dinner 
at the White House . . . where .. . we 
all knew each other very well; in the midst 
of the excellent talk and laughter, the 
President in sheer joy suddenly put both 
his hands on the table, bowed over them, 
and exclaimed: ‘Oh, aren’t we having a 
good time!’ ” 

Familiar Wister admires Roosevelt this 
side idolatry, regards his shortcomings 
with a tolerant eye. He says: Roosevelt 
disliked pessimistic generalizations “be- 
cause they made his will-to-optimism feel 
uncomfortable, and in this his instinct was 


perfectly sound. A man cannot be a leader 
unless he is an optimist.’’ One side of 
Roosevelt, says Wister, was conventional, 
old-fashioned, easily shocked. He thought 
Tolstoy immoral, refused to receive 
Maxim Gorki at the White House. 
Wister thinks that Roosevelt should 
have had his third term, that a majority 
of the Republican Party wanted him, but 
that the 1912 Convention was railroaded 
by Penrose. “Thirty-seven men, 29 of 
them repudiated as delegates, virtually 














OweEN WISTER 


” 


“Tt fills me with a certain pride .. . 


nominated a President of the U. S. behind 
closed doors, in defiance of the expressed 
will of the large majority.” 

Author Wister disliked, distrusted, did 
not understand Woodrow Wilson He 
thinks Roosevelt during the War played 
Hero to a weak-kneed Villain Wilson. 
“Roosevelt was the one man I have known 
who never cast a shadow, but only sun- 
light. Even his angers and his denuncia- 
tions . . . were not thunder from black 
clouds, they were a tropic blaze of heat 
. . . Theodore Roosevelt offers us no rid- 
dle. The man is clear and accounted for. 
People may like or dislike that kind of 
man... but as to what manner of man 
he was, they are pretty well agreed. In 
truth, his character is not at all compli- 
cated: always impulsive, hearty, gener- 
ous, vigorous in many intellectual direc- 
tions . . . sometimes thinking better of 
his friends and worse of his enemies than 
they deserved. Roosevelt is always the 
outdoor man and the preacher militant; 
never old in soul; young to the end.” 

The Author. Owen Wister, 70, Phila- 
delphia-born and bred (he now lives in 
Bryn Mawr), onetime (1912-25) mem- 
ber of the Harvard Board of Overseers, 
like his late great friend has a high voice, 
a mustache. Critics rate him as of the 
Kipling school, but not at the head of the 
class. His best-known book, The Virgin- 
ian, is still going strong (between May 1, 
1928 and May 1, 1929, 33,986 copies were 
sold). Other books: Red Men and White, 
Lin. McLean, U. S. Grant, Lady Balti- 
more, The Seven Ages of Washington, 
The Pentecost of Calamity. 
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\ORRAINE 


DRIVING LIGHT 


FULL@ LAMP-HEAD 


h 


price cut 


formerly 
model 25 
pricedat $25 


priced 
at{$20 





ERE’S a good reason for specifying Lor- 

raine when you order the new car. A $5 
reduction in price! Now Lorraine Model 20 
at $20 matches price as it has always out- 
matched value. 

Lorraine was the first genuine inside con- 
trollable driving light for automobiles. 
People said good-bye to “‘spotlights.” 

Even car manufacturers were glad. Now, 
they said, headlights will be asked to do 
only the job they're intended for. To flood- 
light a short distance ahead. Leave long- 
range, flexible, emergency lighting to Lor- 
raine. And they have. 

See your car dealer or the nearest Lorraine 
station. Take advantage of the $5 cut on 


Model 20. For big cars we suggest Model 35 
at $35. 


5. 
LORRAINE CORPORATION 
Division of Van Sicklen Corporation 
Elgin, Illinois, U. S. A. 


For Chevrolet or Ford, Model 15 
at $1 











Princess Among Pyramids 


EcypTian Day—Princess Marthe Bi- 
besco—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 

Princess Marthe Bibesco is a civilized 
European. But Princess Bibesco thinks 
Egypt mysterious. That land of monu- 
ments and tombs makes her feel a little 
uncomfortable. Says she: “We are not 
very civilized, people of little value, of 
few possibilities, content to put handles 
of silver on the coffins of our great men 
and then believe we have made fools of 














Princess MARTHE BIBESCO 


“7 must have a first cataract operation.” 


ourselves over them.” Egyptian Day is a 
notebook: that is to say, there is little 
padding in it. 

A sense of Egypt’s mystery pervades 

the book. Like many thoughtful travelers 
through dead and still incompletely under- 
stood civilizations, Princess Bibesco feels 
that Egypt’s statues know more than they 
will tell. “Egypt is not of interest except 
to a few devoted amateurs. Her thoughts 
have remained inaccessible, incommuni- 
cable to the herd (as are our own). 
He who has never pursued the key to the 
secret of life, be it only in dreams, will 
never draw near the real Egypt.” In one 
of her last entries, Traveler Bibesco’s 
European wit reasserts itself: “Since I 
have left Egypt, I keep rubbing my eyes 
and wonder why I see badly, or if I am 
going blind. It is her light that I miss. I 
must have a first cataract operation.” 

Authoress Marthe Bibesco, not to be 
confused with her cousin, Princess Antoine 
Bibesco (née Elizabeth, daughter of Mar- 
got Asquith), was born in Rumania, 
daughter of Jean Lahovary, onetime Ru- 
manian Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was educated in France. At 16 
she married Prince Bibesco, head of the 
Bibesco family, accompanied him to Per- 
sia on a diplomatic mission. Like others 
of the Rumanian nobility, most notably 
Queen Marie, the Bibescoes will turn an 
adulant dollar out of democratic pockets. 
Princess Bibesco’s first book, the Eight 
Paradises, written when she was 18, was 
crowned by the French Academy. Other 
books: Alexander Asiatique, Isvor, Cath- 
erine-Paris, The Green Parrot. 


Racket Racket 


GLory’s Net—William T. Tilden 2nd— 
Doubleday, Doran ($1.00). 

In this, one of the first of the new $1 
books, Racketeer William Tatem Tilden, 
onetime world’s tennis champion, s‘ill up 
among the first and still the dread of the 
Davis Cup Committee,* has written a 
novel. Appropriately, it is a tale of tennis, 
its hero, at least in tennis ability, much 
like the author. 

David Cooper, an unknown from the 
Middle West, leaps into fame overnight 
by winning the national championship at 
Forest Hills. More, he leaps into a good 
job, for Mr. Harker, genial villain of the 
piece, is not only a member of the U. S. 
Lawn Tennis Association’s executive com- 
mittee but has a penchant for employing 
tennis champions: he seems to think it 
helps him in his business. For a long 
time David sees nothing wrong with the 
picture. Mr. Harker pays him to sell 
bonds but insists on his playing in all the 
big U. S. and European tournaments. 
David comes up to expectations, beats the 
best of them, recaptures the Davis Cup 
from France almost single-handed, goes 
on from glory to glory. Finally, when his 
sensible little wife has left him, after due 
warning, when Adventuress Arline Harker 
almost has the grips on him, when he has 
become the tennis employee (by inference) 
of the U. S. L. T. A., David wakes up, 
tells all concerned he will have nothing 
more to do with them, leaves professional- 
amateur tennis, returns to honesty and his 
sensible little wife. 

Says Author Tilden, who ought to know: 
Wimbledon (England) is “the last word 
in tennis clubs,” Wimbledon’s famed cen- 
tre court the finest in the world. As the 
reader might suppose, the story moves 
at a fairly fast pace. 

*Because of his temperament, his technical 
infringements of U. S. L. T. A. amateur rules, 
his ingenuity in defending his actions, in putting 
the U. S. L. T. A. in an unpopular light. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tue Apams FAmitty—James Truslow Adams 
Little, Brown ($4). Alively bt scholarly account 
of a most distinguished U.S. family, by one who 
is not of them but who knows all about them. 
(See Time, June 16). 


LAMENTS FOR THE Livinc—Dorothy Parker 
Viking ($2.50). A nosegay of sprightly, saturnine 
posies from Dorothy Parker. No orchids, no 
lilies, plenty of bitter-sweet. (Time, June 16). 
Partor, Bepram & Barn—S. J. Perelman & 
Q. J. Reynolds—Liveright ($2). Sometimes satiri 
cal, sometimes completely crazy, always amus 
ing novel about a young man of Manhattan and 
what he did about it. (Time, June 16). 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City’ 
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If you like to “ change 
off” to Trump in the 
neckband styles, as 
most business men do, 
you'll like DUNCAN, 
the most popular of 
Arrow starched col- 
lars. Moderate points 
and a comfortable 
height. 25 cents, one 
dozen for $2.75. 



















ARROW COLLARS 











>, = salt spray nor penetrating soapsuds will change the 





perfect fit of Arrow’s famous broadcloth shirt “Trump.” For every Trump is treated 
(by Arrow’s new “ Sanforized” process) against shrinkage so that its Arrow collar, its 
sleeve-length, and its body length are flatly and fully guaranteed to fit and keep on 
fitting throughout the life of the garment. Henceforth you buy your correct size— 
no guesswork about it. Any good men’s outfitter has Trump in lustrous white at 


$1.95—or in smart pastel colors (guaranteed fast) at $2.15. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N.Y. ARROW COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEFS, SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR 


} ARROW J"SHIRTS 


Precious! 


‘‘Watch those Camels, Peg. They’re 


nine-tenths of the vacation.”’ 


Don’t deny yourself 


the luxury of 


(‘amels 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








